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O for the High Hills 
of a Far Country ! 

ERHAPS the proximity of Mars is 
P to blame. Perhaps there is a new 

series of sunspots, or there may be 

tag many death-rays swinging their 
ae beams hither and yon. What- 
ever the cause, the world has just been 
through an emotional week! 

For instance, the Albanians start a 
very lifelike revolution. The Turks are 
demanding why the Italians are mobiliz- 
ing troops. Sixty thousand British po- 
tential immigrants excitedly jam the 
American consulates and can’t get their 
papers fixed up. The Chancellor of 
Austria just misses being assassinated. 
An unknown Japanese achieves immortal 
honor by committing hara-kiri in front 
of the remains of the American Embassy 
in Tokyo. A phenomenally brutal mur- 
der is done by two precocious and badly 
spoiled young men in Chicago. The 
French are harrowing themselves with 
one of their governmental chaoses. Rob- 
ert La Follette, his aspirations being 
wrecked, decides equally to wreck the 
coming elections—if possible. Mayor 
Hylan for the n’th time warns all and 
sundry against the subtle machinations 
of the Gary-Rockefeller people who 
would enslave, if they could, the school- 
children of New York. 

After all, trying to get on top of 
Mount Everest seems to be a very sensi- 
ble and pleasant idea the more one thinks 
of it! 


The Republican Convention 


Or the day before the date of the 

publication of this issue the Re- 
publican National Convention will have 
been called to order at Cleveland, Ohio. 
In order that it might do its work, plans 
had to be laid long in advance. Much, 
therefore, of what that Convention will 
do can be foretold. In theory, of course, 
the eleven hundred odd delegates choose 
their own officers and committees, make 
their own platform, and select their own 
candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; but if no agreements were reached 
ahead of time, these delegates would be 
sitting for weeks instead of three or four 


days. So everything possible is done be- 
fore the Convention is called to order. 

It is known, of course, that- very nearly 
all of the delegates are in favor of the 
nomination of President Coolidge. The 
choice of the candidate settles inciden- 
tally a number of other questions, as, for 
example, the manager of the campaign, 
for the manager always is and must be 
personally acceptable to the candidate. 
William Morgan Butler, formerly a law- 
yer and now a large cotton manufacturer 
of Boston, will, by choice of the Presi- 
dent, be made Chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee. It is a matter 
of course that he will be elected to that 
position when the Committee organizeg 
for the campaign on the last day of the 
Convention. He is very different from 
the old type of political headquarters- 
man. The newspapermen, with whom he 
will have much to do, are, we believe, 
going to like him. 

As for the conduct of the Convention 
itself, nothing of importance remains 
much in doubt except the selection of the 
Vice-Presidential candidate. Though Mr. 
Coolidge will dominate the Convention, 
it is not by any means certain that he or 
his friends will undertake to name his 
running mate. The President has said 
that the choice of the Vice-Presidential 
candidate belongs to the delegates. In 
this matter the delegates are capable of 
taking things into their own bands, as 
they did in naming Mr. Coolidge him- 
self for the Vice-Presidential candidate 
four years ago. A list of names has ap- 
peared in the newspapers. It is almost 
certain that some man will be chosen who 
is associated with the Central or Western 
part of the country, in order that there 
may be proper geographical balance to 
the ticket. The real question concern- 
ing the Vice-Presidential candidate is 
whether a man known especially as a 
progressive will be chosen, so that both 
wings of the party will be represented— 
for Mr. Coolidge is generally regarded 
as conservative—or whether a conserva- 
tively-minded man will be chosen with a 
view to making the Republican party a 
distinctly conservative party in this cam- 


paign. 


The Two Burtons 


~ of the men so far appearing 

conspicuously in the plans for the 
Republican Convention is especially no- 
table as a progressive. The temporary 
chairman, Representative Theodore E. 
Burton, who will make what is known in 
political cant as the “keynote speech,” is 
by no means reactionary, but is best 
known for his steadiness and _ poise. 
President Marion Le Roy Burton, of the 
University of Michigan, will nominate 
the President. For the first time in 
twenty years the nominating speech will 
be made by a man who is not an elected 
delegate. Dr. Burton will obtain his 
place on the platform by means of a 
proxy. 

In former conventions there has usu- 
ally been a group of leaders who have 
controlled the proceedings. This year 
there will be no Penrose-Crane-Barnes 
group. The Old Guard, which has re- 
ceived a sop in the selection of Frank W. 
Mondell as permanent Chairman of the 
Convention, will have to acquiesce in 
most of what is done by the President’s 
friends. And most of these friends are 
not old-time politicians by any means, 
though some of them are not without ex- 
perience, as, for example, James B. Rey- 
nolds; but Mr. William Morgan Butler, 
the prospective Chairman of the National 
Committee, and Frank W, Stearns, Na- 
tionally known as the original Coolidge 
man, are conspicuous rather as merchants 
and citizens than as politicians. 

Great interest is centered this year in 
the platform, because it will be accepted 
as a fairly authoritative statement of Mr. 
Coolidge’s policies. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the platform committee will 
report a platform unsatisfactory to the 
President. We suggest that our readers 
compare the forthcoming platform with 
that which was prepared and published 
in The Outlook last week as a consensus 
of opinion of Republican voters. 


Which Way Will He Jump? 

peers La FoLLetteE, who has been 
watched with anxious eyes by the 

politicians of the two major parties, will 


still continue to be watched by these 
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same gentlemen. Although the Senator 
from Wisconsin has made a statement of 
his position which is in a measure re- 
assuring to those who like to see political 
campaigns develop along routine channels, 
there remains a large element of doubt 
as to exactly what the Senator will do. 

He has condemned out of hand the 
Communist-minded group of men and 
women who expect to dominate the 
Farmer-Labor Convention which will as- 
semble at St. Paul on June 17. He 
repudiates the use of his name in connec- 
tion with this Convention. 

At the same time he serves notice upon 
the old parties that unless they clean 
house an independent political movement 
will result. The verdict as to whether 
they have cleaned house or not of course 
still rests with Senator La Follette. 

There are three ways in which the 
Senator can jump without repudiating 
his present utterance. He can form a 
separate party; he can support the Dem- 
ocratic candidate; he can even support 
Coolidge. All of which helps to keep 
politics interesting. 


The Tax Bill is Signed— 
with Regrets 
Or the theory that a half loaf is bet- 
ter than none, the President has 
signed the Tax Bill. Its features have 
been thoroughly detailed in The Outlook 
and in the press. The bill does afford a 
certain amount of welcome tax reduction, 
including the 25 per cent reduction on 
income taxes payable this year. For this 
reason the President felt he should sign 
it, despite the fact, as he says, that some 
of its provisions “are not only unsatis- 
factory but are harmful to the future of 
the country.” 

In criticising the bill the President 
noted the futility of taxing large incomes 
when fortunes can be placed in tax- 
exempt securities, and pointed out that 
new enterprises must languish when in- 
vestment funds are driven into these 
securities. The result of this “punishes 
energy and initiative and must decrease 
revenue.” He mentions among other 
points the “gift tax,” “which is a further 
invasion of the rights of the citizen, both 
unusual in nature and of doubtful legal- 
ity,” the confiscation of capital caused 
by the combined State and National in- 
heritance taxes, and the destruction of a 
citizen’s sanctity in his private affairs 
which “our institutions guarantee” be- 
cause of the easy access given to all 
information determining the liability of a 
taxpayer. 
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Here is food for thought.: We are 
almost caught in the German system 
which would control and oversee an in- 
dividual to the last detail, ending privacy 
and individual responsibility. And with 
this we must realize that taxes are no 
longer levied for revenue only, or to sup- 
port National industries, but in no small 
degree to penalize success, ability, and 
organizing capacity—those _ essential 
qualities, passessed by a few, but of value 
to society at large beyond computation. 

It is the President’s hope that the next 
session of Congress will see this unsatis- 
factory bill so amended that it will be 
fair to all classes of society and will be 
aimed to support and not destroy the in- 
dividual initiative and capacity which 
American institutions hitherto have so 
successfully encouraged. 


Illusionists 
. I ‘EACHERS and students at the Garret 
Biblical Institute, Northwestern 


University, voted 124 to 1 that they 
would never go to war again, no matter 
what the cause. The one student, so the 
newspapers report, who refused to make 
this pledge was Miss Inez Traxler, 
daughter of an attorney at Evanston, 
Illinois. 

A wave of pacifism is sweeping 
through institutions like this one, and 
men and women are pledging themselves 
to be more thoughtless and foolish than 
they would ever be. It is not so much 
that Miss Traxler was the only one who 
refused to be both unwise and unpa- 
triotic; the significant thing is that she 
was the only one who knew her own 
mind, the only one possessed of that 
much-talked-about quality—“vision.” If 
we had to engage in another just war, a 
certain number of the students and 
teachers at the Garret Institute would 
help. They would fight or they would 
assist in other ways. They are not such 
bad citizens as they like to make out. 
Their minds fogged by the ‘present fad 
for votes of this kind, they are simply 
insincere—and do not know it. 

Miss Traxler kept not only her title to 
good citizenship, but also her good sense. 


Destructive Precocity 


| anne of precocious children should 

take due warning from the lesson 
taught by the execrable Franks murder 
in Chicago. In a previous issue we made 
a plea for the rational care and training 
of precocious and very able children. 
The usual procedure is for parents and 


school to combine and advance such un- 
fortunates as rapidly as possible, and to 
take no end of pride in college entry at 
some highly juvenile and immature age. 

Such children have an abnormal en- 
vironment. They lose healthy associa- 
tions with others of their age and are 
thrown with much older individuals 
whose maturity they can imitate not in 
any healthy way, but only in its less 
desirable possibilities. They are apt to 
be spoiled to the extreme limit and to 
develop an egocentric view-point destruc- 
tive of proper social concepts and be- 
havior. When all this is added to large 
financial allowances they arrive at as per- 
nicious a summation as could well be 
imagined. _ 

A precocious child may develop into a 
happy and useful being—or become the 
abject failure typical of so many. The 
most reasonable treatment is not to en- 
courage rapid school advancement, but 
to keep such a child with children of his 
own age, and to broaden the course to 
whatever degree is necessary to occupy 
his mental faculties. In this way he will 
receive the proper mental development 
and retain those healthy and normal so- 
cial contacts which mean everything both 
for happiness and success. 


Gifts Well Bestowed 
HREE generous and notable gifts for 
public purposes have lately been 
announced: that of a million dollars by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for reconstruc- 
tion of the battered roof of Rheims 
Cathedral and for repairs and restora- 
tions at Versailles and Fontainebleau; 
that of George F. Baker of five million 
dollars as a permanent endowment for 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; and that of the 
General Education Fund (founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr.) of half a mil- 
lion dollars towards Harvard’s fund for 
equipment in its chemistry departments. 
Americans, whose sense of beauty, an- 
cient association, and reverence were re- 
volted by the German attack on the 
noble cathedral at Rheims, will feel pride 
and pleasure that through the first-named 
benefaction America will have a substan- 
tial part in saving Rheims Cathedral for 
posterity; wherever such a splendid leg- 
acy of art and beauty may stand, in a 
wide sense it belongs to the world; at- 
tacks upon it were rightly denounced by 
all who regard it as the superlative exam- 
ple of Gothic religious art and by those 
also who felt that it typified French 
courage and steadfastness. The case is 
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; Prodigies do so conjointly meet 


e. (Julius Cesar, Act I, Scene 3) 
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tersely put by Mr. Rockefeller in his let- 
ter to M. Poincaré when he says: 
“Among the treasures of which France is 
custodian are some which belong to the 
patrimony of all nations, for their influ- 
ence is a source of inspiration of univer- 
sal art.” Equally well expressed are 
M. Poincaré’s words in accepting the 
gift as “witness of your unswerving 
friendship for France and your admira- 
tion for her architectural glories, which 
belong, as you so well say, to the artistic 
patrimony of the whole world.” 

Mr. Baker’s liberal contribution to the 
extension of Harvard’s growing and ac- 
tive School of Business Administration is 
accompanied by statements indicating 
what part instruction of this kind may 
play to advantage in a great university. 
He announces that he hopes the gift may 
help to place business on the same plane 
as the traditional learned professions, and 
explains that wish by saying: ‘“Profes- 
sional education for business does not 
mean education merely in technicalities, 
which, although important, are secondary 
compared to the vision and broad intelli- 
gence involved in leadership in promoting 
the material prosperity of mankind.” 

This is a sound definition. A univer- 
sity does not wish to teach men how to 
get rich. It may well try to show them 
how to apply to business the principles 
of economy, justice, and fair dealing, how 
to deal with waste, with labor disputes, 
with international trade, with efficiency, 
with the relations between wealth pro- 
duction and the public welfare. The 
donor is a business man and financier of 
wide knowledge; he is here trying to do 
something for the Nation, not for the 
money-grabber. 


The Intercollegiate Track Meet 


6 bee the intercollegiate track and 
field meet held at Cambridge on 
May 31 was a hard-fought struggle is 
shown by the fact that Yale’s victory 
over its competitors was by the narrow 
margin of one point. The winning score 
of 28 points was all but equaled by 
Pennsylvania University’s total of 27 
points. Stanford, which by some writers 
on track athletics had been predicted as 
winner, took the third place with 2414 
points, and Princeton, Penn State, and 
the University of Southern California 
followed in the order named. Altogether 
thirteen colleges competed. 

Another notable thing about this track 
meet was the fact that the winner of the 
contest had only one first place credited 


to it, but that was enough, as the num- 
ber of second and third places gained by 
Yale gave the preponderance. The score 
was so even that hardly any one knew 
which college would be the victor until 
the final event, the hammer throw, in 
which Yale won only third place, but 
these three points added to its other 
scores made the necessary 28 points. 
The one first place secured by Yale was 
the broad jump, with the record of 24 
feet and 8 inches. 

Three records were beaten the other 
day at Cambridge: Comins, of Yale, in 
the broad jump (24 feet 8 inches) ; Har- 
tranft, in putting the shot (49 feet 57% 
inches), and Hartranft again in throw- 
ing the discus (158 feet 8 inches). 

These intercollegiate contests in field 
and track sports have been carried on for 
many years, and the victory of Yale in 
this special meet was the more welcome 
to that University because it was the 
first time for twenty years that it had se- 
cured that honor. One athletic result of 
these meets has been that the excellent 
training has developed fine material for 
international track and field contests. 
There have been, we believe, four such 
international meets between Oxford and 
Cambridge on the one hand and Harvard 
and Yale on the other. At that which 
took place at the Wembley Stadium last 
year the English-colleges won by the very 
narrow margin of 614 to 5% points. 
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International 
Comins, of Yale, winning the broad jump 
(24 feet 8 inches) and setting a new record 


The Outlook for 
Presbyterians Disperse in Peace 


i the Presbyterian Assembly, which 

was under the control of the wing 
commonly called Fundamentalist, the un- 
expected happened. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, the famous Baptist minister who 
has been preaching regularly in the First 
Presbyterian Church in New York City 
and who on account of his liberal views 
has aroused great hostility among those 
who hold fast to tradition, was not even 
threatened with removal from this pul- 
pit, but was on the contrary invited to 
become a full-fledged Presbyterian. It 
is perhaps not charitable to suspect that 
some of those who voted to extend this 
invitation did so because they found that 
as a Baptist he was personally out of 
reach of Presbyterian discipline. We 
must suppose that the Assembly as a 
whole was moved to its action by the 
opinion that a Baptist regularly preach- 
ing in a Presbyterian church presented 
an anomaly. Of course the peaceably 
inclined among the liberals were gratified 
by this decision of the Assembly. If the 
Assembly had undertaken to discipline 
the First Presbyterian Church in New 
York City it would have encountered the 
vigorous opposition of the strong New 
York Presbytery, and might have con- 
ceivably provoked a revolt of serious 
dimensions. Caution in this case as in 
many other cases proved a good ally to 
fraternal feeling. 


A Heretical Bishop 


Ane futile heresy trial has been 

held. The Right Rev. William 
Montgomery Brown, retired Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, was tried 
in Cleveland, Ohio, by seven of his 
peers in the House of Bishops and found 
guilty of heresy. 

Certainly if a heresy trial in a Protes- 
tant body can be justified at all it would 
be justified in this case. There is 
scarcely any belief commonly regarded 
as essential not merely to Christianity 
but to any religious faith which Bishop 
Brown has not disclaimed. He has 
avowed himself as an atheistic and com- 
munistic Christian. He has declared 
that the God of “Christianism” is “a 
magnified man without a body, above an 
imaginary vault;” and that the “god of 
capitalism, though only a symbol, is 
nevertheless real gold, below a real vault.” 
And yet he believes in the Trinity, for 
he writes, “My god, Nature, is a triune 
divinity—matter being the father, force 
the son, and law the spirit.” Elsewhere 
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he speaks of the Trinity as “matter- 
force-motion.” He has explicitly de- 
clared his acceptance of the whole Bible 
from beginning to end and the Nicene 
and Apostles’ Creeds. He has “ceased to 
believe in the existence of a conscious, 
personal divinity” and doubts whether 
Jesus as a historical person ever lived. 

His defense is that everybody inter- 
prets the Bible and Creeds in some places 
symbolically. He claims, however, the 
right to interpret the Bible and Creeds 
symbolically throughout. He argues that 
no one in a literalistic sense is 100 per 
cent orthodox and that therefore he has 
the right to be jn a literalistic sense 100 
per cent unorthodox. In a letter to the 
President of the Court he points out that 
not even Judas was deposed from the 
Episcopate; and adds: “I also have as 
much right to remain in it and to preach 
my interpretation of the Christian Gospel 
to the Bolsheviki and Infidels as Paul 
had to preach his interpretation of it to 
the Gentiles.” 

It was almost a foregone conclusion 
that he would be declared a heretic. 

Nevertheless, what has this heresy trial 
accomplished? It has given wide cur- 
rency to theories which otherwise would 
have passed practically unnoticed. The 
way to combat such ideas is not to try to 
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| suppress the man that holds and teaches 
| them, but to show up their falsity. ] 
The theory of the Roman~-€atholic 


that the Pope is vicar of God and what 
he says concerning doctrine must be ac- 
cepted as the infallible and final truth 
is understandable; but it is hard to un- 
derstand the theory that there is no vicar 
of God on earth and yet that a group of 
Bishops can decide what interpretations 
of the Bible and Creed are true and 
what are not. It is doubtful whether 
any one of the Bishops who tried Bishop 
Brown believes that God has a body with 
a right hand and a left hand, and yet 
each one of them recites the Creed that 
declares that Jesus has ascended and sits 
on the right hand of God. Even among 
the most orthodox this statement is in- 
terpreted symbolically. 

The question before Protestant bodies 
is whether they shall set up committees, 
or courts, or assemblies, to play the part 
of Pope and determine for the faithful 
what they must accept literally and what 
symbolically. This is the real issue in 
the Protestant Church to-day. The al- 
ternative to a Protestant papal theory is 
the belief that the only weapon necessary 


against error is the truth and that the 


only moral and spiritual authority’ that 

















Wide World Photos 

Bishop Montgomery Brown, of the Prot- 

estant Episcopal Church, who has been 
convicted of heresy 


man needs is the voice of God in his own 


' conscience. 


Canada and the 
Japanese Question 
ys aren sentiment, more par- 
ticularly in Western Canada, re- 
vived by the example of the American 
Congress in its Japanese exclusion policy, 
is manifesting itself in a renewed agita- 
tion against the flooding of the Dominion 
by Asiatics, who, it is alleged, are by 
their Oriental virtues of superior acute- 
ness, endurance, and adaptation forcing 
the small Canadian farmer to the wall. 

While it is the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment who are most ardently voicing the 
protest against Japanese immigration, de- 
claring Japan to have grossly violated 
her “gentlemen’s agreement,” anti-Japan 
propaganda is not confined to this quar- 
ter. Both the Government and the 
Opposition are considering the advan- 
tages which would accrue to both coun- 
tries if the United States and Canada 
could co-operate for an international im- 
migration law for the barring of Orien- 
tals. Such joint legislation would be 
especially desirable for Canada, it is 
pointed out by Canadian politicians, be- 
cause it is feared that if the United 
States exclusion policy is rigorously en- 
forced an increase in the Japanese immi- 
gration to Canada may take place. 

It is only in eastern Canada that a 
quiet tolerance for Japanese immigrants 
is exhibited. ..-The-problem has not re- 
solved itself there into a conflict between 
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standards of living, as in the West, where 
the Japanese have invaded the industries 
of farming and fishing, gradually achiev- 
ing a monopoly of labor because of their 
simpler needs and lesser wage demand. 
To eastern Canada many prudent Japa- 
nese have come, generally of artistic 
bent, encouraged and attracted by the 
eastern Canadian’s apathy with respect 
to the much-discussed “yellow peril.” In 
consequence there has been a growing 
tendency for Japanese to land at Mon- 
treal in lieu of Vancouver. In the wake 
of their settlement many little art stores 
have arisen. The eastern Canadian re- 
gards the Japanese curio shop as confer- 
ring an added charm to old romantic 
Quebec. It is only in this section of 
Canada that the ominous slogan “A 
white Dominion” is not popular. 

It is the great stretch of Canada from 
Manitoba to the Pacific Ocean (for the 
Japanese have not remained segregated 
in British Columbia, but are penetrating 
ever steadily farther east) which is the 
stronghold of anti-Japanese sentiment. 

The Opposition in a recent statement 
issued in Parliament relative to the Japa- 
nese question insisted that Canada must 
not permit herself to be influenced by 
Japan’s announcement of herself as “a 
proud nation.” Moreover, the Canadian 
Opposition regards the protests emanat- 
ing from Japan as hypocritical in view 
of the fact that Japan is said to follow 
an identical exclusion policy with respect 
to the Orientals from China and Korea. 


French Hyphenism 
{soe RvuEFF, an importer, and 
President of the French Democratic 
Club of New York, has sent a circular 
letter supporting Governor Smith to the 
various French societies. In his letter he 
hopes that all citizens of French descent 
will “give all their support to the elec- 
tion of the courageous and honest man, 
the defender of individual liberty, who. 
if he is elected, . . . will not fail to em- 
ploy all his efforts in order that the 
ridiculous and wicked laws about prohi- 
bition ‘and the hypocritical limiting of 
the immigration of people of Latin ori- 
gin may be repealed.” 

The French Democratic Club is affili- 
ated with the Central Committee of 
French Societies in New York, which 
includes the Alliance Francaise. As Mr. 
Frank' D. Pavey, President of the Alli: 
ance, puts it, “French national interests 
at the present time would probably be 
promoted by the importation and sale-of 
French wines and liquors in the United 
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States. But many American members of 
the Alliance Francaise would seriously 
object to any affiliation of that society 
with any organization which directly or 
indirectly supported that cause.” 

The Alliance is concerned exclusively 
with social and educational work, and 
very probably would object seriously to 
being involved with political matters. In 
attempting to join all the French socie- 
ties against prohibition and against im- 
migration restriction Mr. Rueff may suc- 
ceed only in intensifying the feeling 
against interference in American politics 
in the interest of foreign nations as well 
as giving a wrong impression of the ex- 
cellent aims and work of valuable French 
associations. 


Politics in France 


6 ie-enengen the President of the 
French Republic is as free of con- 
trol by Parliament as the President of 
the United States is free of control by 
Congress. He is not the creature of Par- 
liamentary action. In fact, however, if 
he engages in politics he can be called to 
account and forced to resign. 

If President Millerand is forced out of 
office it is because he identified himself 
in some respects with the fallen Poin- 
caré’s policy, and because he stood for 
certain constitutional changes repugnant 
to the victors in the election. According 
to the French Constitution the President 
of the Republic appoints the President of 
the Council of Ministers (commonly 
called the Premier), who in turn selects 
the Cabinet. What the leaders of the 
majority in Parliament have told Miile- 
rand is that they will refuse to vote con- 
fidence in any man he may appoint for 
the Premiership, and that the only way 
the Government can be secure is by his 
resignation from the Presidency. Thus, 
although Millerand was elected for a 
definite term of years, he had to face the 
alternative of resigning or seeing the gov- 
ernment of France paralyzed. 

Those who remember the two articles 
by Raymond Recouly in The Outlook of 
last January 16 and 30, respectively, will 
understand the situation in which Mille- 
rand found himself when the Cartel des 
Gauches came into power. 

The article by Mr. E. E. Hunt and the 
correspondence from Europe by The 
Outlook’s editorial representative, Dr. 
Baldwin, both in this issue. will, we be- 
lieve, help our readers to see the domestic 
issues which have caused the political 
overturn in France. 


‘‘ The International 
Interpreter ‘i 


WO years ago a group of public- 
spirited men and women founded 
“The International Interpreter.” 
It was their belief that a real need ex- 
isted for a weekly organ which would 
specialize in presenting clearly and 
forcefully the great issues of world af- 
fairs. The founders of that journal 
were internationally-minded men and 
women who believed that the cause of 
peace could be best served by promoting 
the cause of justice. 

In two years “The Interpreter” gath- 
ered together an unusual group of read- 
ers. Numbered among this group was a 
remarkable proportion of people closely 
associated with the solution of problems 
of international finance and international 
politics. 

The founders of “The International 
Interpreter” believe that by establishing 
a common bond of interest in interna- 
tional affairs within this group of men 
and women they have achieved perhaps 
their chief aim. They feel that this 
group, once organized, can be counted 
upon as a vital factor in the settlement 
of international difficulties. International 
interest once evoked, the need for a spe- 
cial organ for the satisfaction of that 
interest was no longer vitally essential. 
It was therefore determined to select a 
well-established journal to carry on the 
work of “The International Interpreter” 
in the field of American journalism. It 
was felt that The Outlook was the best 
adapted to promote the cause for which 
“The Interpreter” was founded. 

In the last issue of “The International 
Interpreter,” published May 31, ap- 
peared a statement from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: 

The publishers of “The Interna- 
tional Interpreter” have regarded 
themselves as the trustees of a high 
ideal and they feel strongly that they 
have chosen wisely in selecting as the 
future guardian of this ideal the group 
of men who are in control of The 
Outlook. 

‘The International Interpreter” has, 
in the two years of its existence, gath- 
ered together perhaps the most influ- 
ential group of internationally-minded 
men and women in the world. We 
believe that these men and women will 
find in The Outlook’s traditional pol- 
icy of peace through justice full satis- 
faction for the earnest desire which 
they have manifested for an enlight- 


ened and _ forward-looking weekly 
journal. 
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We believe that the same loyalty 
which their readers have given “The 
Interpreter” will strengthen The 
Outlook in its growing power to serve 
mankind. 

We extend a cordial welcome io the 
subscribers to “The International In- 
terpreter” and promise them that we will 
do everything that we can to make them 
feel at home in the growing circle of 
Outlook readers. As the Editor-in-Chief 
of The Outlook has said in a personal 
letter to the new members of the 
Outlook family, “The Outlook has been 
and will continue to be an international 
interpreter as well as an interpreter of 
the life of our own Nation. The Outlook 
believes that America is true to itself 
only as it is a good neighbor to the rest 
of the world. It believes that the way 
to secure peace is through justice and the 
way to secure justice from others is to 
do justice to others.” Readers of ‘The 
International Interpreter” will not find 
this an unfamiliar doctrine. 


The World Court—Who 
Are its Enemies P 


ERTAIN advocates of American 
( participation in the World Court 
are hurting their own cause. By 
insisting that America shall participate in 
their way they may create a condition 
under which America may not partici- 
pate at all. In their desire that America 
should participate we are with them; in 
their insistence on the method of partici- 
pation we part company with them. The 
essential is not the method of joining, but 
the joining itself. Those who wish Amer- 
ica to take its share in selecting the 
judges of the Court and in bearing its 
expense will subordinate the means to the 
end. 

The history of the effort to have the 
United States join the League of Nations 
seems at present likely to be repeated in 
the case of the World Court. America 
did not join the League of Nations be- 
cause there were irreconcilables on both 
sides. On behalf of those who cared 
more for the preservation of certain fea- 
tures of the League, such as Article X, to 
American participation in the League 
without those features, it may be said 
that they believed those features were 
essential to the League’s integrity. Noth- 
ing of the sort, however, can be said on 
behalf of those who are refusing to con- 
sider modifications in the World Court 
plan. None of those modifications has 
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anything to do with the structure of the 
Court or its jurisdiction or its powers. 
They have chiefly to do, not with the 
Court’ at ‘all, but with the method of 
electing its judges, with its apparent de- 
pendence upon the League of Nations, 
with certain details of its procedure, and 
with certain verbal changes consequent 
upon these proposed modifications. And 
even such changes as are proposed in the 
method of electing judges require no 
change in the existing personnel. 

Briefly, all the changes proposed are 
related directly or indirectly to the re- 
moval of the nominal connection between 
the Court and the League of Nations. 

From what has been written in the 
news despatches and editorials of daily 
newspapers that are ardent in support of 
the Court one might infer that Senator 
Lodge had proposed the setting up of a 
brand-new court in place of the one now 
existing. Senator Lodge, in fact, pro- 
posed no fundamental change in the 
structure of the Court, but he gave a 
false impression to the public by making 
his plan appear as if it were something 
new instead of an old plan with modifica- 
tions incorporated in it. Senator Pepper 
was wiser. He offered his modifications 
as a series of amendments. 

Senator Pepper’s amendments are 
fewer in number and narrower in scope 
than those of Senator Lodge. It is thus 
a compromise between the plan of Sena- 
tor Lodge and the plan of Secretary 
Hughes. 

President Coolidge’s speech on Me- 
morial Day, so far as it concerned inter- 
national relations, has been interpreted as 
an attack upon the Lodge and Pepper 
plans. We do not so understand it. In 
that speech the President said: 

More than a year ago President 
Harding proposed that the Senate 
should authorize our adherence to the 
Protocol of the Permanent Court of 


International Justice, with certain con- 
ditions. His suggestion has already 
had my approval. 

On that I stand. 

I should not oppose other reserva- 
tions, but any material changes which 
would not probably receive the consent 
of the many other nations would be 
impracticable. We cannot take a step 
in advance of this kind without assum- 
ing certain obligations. Here again if 
we receive anything we must surrender 
something. 

We may as well face the question 
candidly, and, if we are willing to as- 
sume these new duties in exchange for 
the benefits which would accrue to us, 
let us say so. 

If we are not willing, let us say that. 


We can accomplish nothing by taking 
a doubtful or ambiguous position. 

We are not going to be able to avoid 
meeting the world and bearing our 
part of the burdens of the world. 

We must meet those burdens and 
overcome them, or they will meet us 
and overcome us. 

For my part, I desire my country to 
meet them without evasion and with- 
out fear in an upright, downright, 
square American way. 

While there are those who think we 
would be exposed to peril by adhering 
to this Court, I am unable to attach 
great weight to their arguments. 

Whatever differences, whatever per- 
ils, exist for us in the world will come 
anyway, whether we oppose or support 
the Court. 

I am one of those who believe we 
would be safer and that we would be 
meeting our duties better by support- 
ing it and making every possible use of 
it. 

This simple; clear statement seems to 
us to be as far removed as possible from 
an attack upon the proposed modifica- 
tions. Whether the modifications in 
Senator Pepper’s plan are such “material 
changes” as “would not probably receive 
the consent of the many other nations” 
is a matter of opinion. In brief, the chief 
change proposed by Senator Pepper is 
one which substitutes for the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations as 
the electors of the Court’s judges two 
new but similar bodies to be known as 
the Council of Signatories and Assembly 
of Signatories—indeed hardly new bod- 
ies, but the old bodies under a new 
name; for the Pepper plan is so drawn 
and can be so construed that while the 
Council and Assembly of the League are 
sitting, a motion could be made to con- 
stitute them as the Council of Signatories 
and Assembly of Signatories for the elec- 
tion of the judges of the World Court. 
What is there in this proposal to excite 
hot animosity? What is there in the 
President’s speech to indicate that it has 
excited his animosity? 

It ought to be possible for those who 
believe that Senator Pepper’s proposal is 
not necessary to discuss the matter rea- 
sonably with those who think it is. Even 
the Lord is represented by the prophet as 
saying to a recalcitrant and unwise peo- 
ple, “Come, let us reason together.” 

We who believe that the Hughes pro- 
posals reiterated by President Harding 
and President Coolidge are sufficient to 
safeguard the United States from becom- 
ing entangled in the League of Nations 
might well put the matter to the over- 
cautious as follows: 
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If it is insisted that the World Court 
is a creature of the League, it may be 
pointed out that the statute of the Court 
was originally drawn by an independent 
committee of jurists of which Elihu Root 
was a member; that the statute was not 
promulgated by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and does not draw 
its force from any act of the Assembly; 
that it rests upon an_ independent, 
distinct, and separate treaty called the 
Protocol of Signature. This Protocol 
has been signed by forty-seven Powers, 
and the signature of the United States 
would in no way involve the country 
in any connection with the League of 
Nations. 

In answer to the argument that the 
judges are chosen by the League, it may 
be stated that while it is true the judges 
are elected by the Council and Assembly 
of the League voting separately, the 
United States could co-operate with these 
two bodies for the one purpose of elect- 
ing judges without in any way being 
drawn into further co-operation. When 
it is recalled that elections of judges may 
not be held more often than once in 
nine years, the “danger” to the United 
States of thus being brought into con- 
tact with the League of Nations would 
not be so excessive but that it might be 
duly provided against and safely with- 
stood. 

To the further objection that the 
Court’s expenses are paid by the League, 
it may be said in reply that the budget 
of the Court forms a separate part of the 
budget of the League. The distinction is 
clear and permanent. For every dollar 
that is paid to the League of Nations, 
twelve cents are put aside for the ex- 
penses of the Court. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent the United States 
from paying its contribution directly to 
the Registrar of the Court at The Hague. 
To argue that because the Court draws 
its support from the League of Nations 
therefore the Court is placed under the 
influence of the League is similar to argu- 
ing that the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States are not independent 
of Congress because the funds for their 
salaries are secured through a vote of 
Congress. 

In view of these facts, it does not seem 
to us that the fear of entanglements with 
the League is well founded. The con- 
nection of the Court with the League is 
obviously tenuous. It is certainly not 
such as to make the United States re- 
sponsible for the League if the Hughes 
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reservations are adopted. By the same 
token, the connection between the League 
is not so vital as to make the severance 
a matter of great difficulty. If the signa- 
tory Powers wish the United States to 
join the League, they can easily adopt 
the rule that the Council and Assembly 
of the League shall sit as Council and 
Assembly of Signatories for the purpose 
of choosing the Court. In our judgment, 
it is a matter of indifference whether the 
electoral body bear one name or another. 
What seems to us the one matter of im- 
portance is that the United States should 
find a way to take its place beside other 
nations in sustaining the very Court 
which for years it has advocated. 

The World Court is now established, it 
is functioning, it daily gains in respect 
and influence. It will go on and continue 
to gain strength and influence whether 
the United States adheres to it or not, 
but it can never attain the great power 
to which it is destined until the most 
powerful nation in the world takes its 
place in this institution of world co- 
operation and world conciliation. As 
Secretary Hughes declared in a notable 
speech before the American Society of 
International Law, at Washington last 
December, “It is not too much to say 
that there will be no World Court if this 
Court can not be made one; and whether 
or not it is to be in the fullest sense a 
World Court depends upon our own ac- 
tion.” 


Japan’s Protest 


APAN has filed a formal protest 
with our State Department against 
the Immigration Act recently 

passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. In her protest Japan says 
that it is not denied that, “fundamentally 
speaking, it lies within the inherent sov- 
ereign power of each State to limit and 
control immigration to its own domains; 
but when, in the exercise of such right, 
an evident injustice is done to a foreign 
nation in disregard of its proper self- 
respect, of international understandings 
or of ordinary rules of comity, the ques- 
tion necessarily assumes an aspect which 
justifies diplomacy, discussion, and ad- 
justment.” 

Japan declares that “the sweeping pro- 
visions of the new Act, clearly indicative 
of discrimination against Japanese, have 
made it impossible for Japan to continue 
the undertakings assumed under the ‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreement.’ An understanding 








of friendly co-operation, reached after 
long. and comprehensive discussions be- 


tween the Japanese and American Gov- . 


ernments has thus been abruptly over- 
thrown by legislative action on the part 
of the United States. The patient, loyal, 
and scrupulous observance by Japan for 
more than sixteen years of these self- 
denying regulations ‘between the two 
countries now seems to have been 
wasted.” 

Japan bases her protest upon the as- 
sumption that the Immigration Act is 
directed especially against Japan and 
that it was enacted in entire disregard of 
the spirit of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation concluded between the 
United States and Japan in 1911. 

In the present message Japan makes it 
clear that she is dealing with the spirit 
of the relations between herself and the 
United States rather than with the tech- 
nicalities of international law. Her ap- 
peal is based on the statement that 
“international discriminations on any 
form and on any subject . . . are opposed 
to the principles of justice and fairness 
upon which the friendly intercourse be- 
tween nations must, in its final analysis, 
depend.” Most unwelcome of all are, she 
says, “discriminations based on race.” 
She points out that a “strong con- 
demnation of such practice evidently 
inspired the American Government in 
1912 in denouncing the Commercial 
Treaty between the United States and 
Russia.” 

If we remember the situation in 1912 
correctly, the protest of the United States 
was based on the fact that Russia re- 
fused to recognize the passports of 
American Jews who desired to travel in 
Russia. The case does not seem to be on 
all fours with the present situation, in 
which the United States is denying the 
privilege of a permanent immigration to 
aliens ineligible for citizenship under our 
Constitution. 

There is nothing in the present note 
from Japan which would lead a careful 
reader to think that, if Congress had fol- 
lowed the President’s advice and post- 
poned the date upon which the exclusion 
of aliens ineligible to citizenship went 
into effect, the President and the State 
Department could not have adjusted 
matters with entire satisfaction to both 
the United States and Japan. It is pos- 
sible that without Ambassador Hani- 
hara’s message our Congress might not 
have acted with such precipitation. The 
withdrawal of the unfortunate phrase 
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used by Ambassador Hanihara should 
have been followed, however, by~a-will- 
ingness to allow the situation to adjust 
itself in accordance with manners~such 
as should be observed among good neigh- 
bors. 

The conflict of opinion between the 
United States and Japan is not one for 
formal arbitration; it is one to be 
settled by the same process of arriv- 
ing at an understanding which friends 
use in discussing a point upon which they 
disagree. The attitude of President Coo- 
lidge and Secretary Hughes ought to pro- 
vide assurance of American willingness to 
arrive at such an agreement. Japanese 
statesmen and the Japanese press can 
further a return to a state of. amity and 
trust by recognizing the fact, clearly evi- 
dent to all Americans, that the action of 
the United States is in no way caused by 
any feeling of racial superiority. If 
Japan felt that American immigration to 
Japan presented biological and social 
problems of importance, we believe that 
America would cheerfully recognize 
Japan’s right to enact just such a law as 
has recently been placed upon our own 
statute-books. 


The Best-Built Brooklyn 
Boy Scout 


r NHE evening of Monday, June 9, 
was set for the awarding of a 
cup to the winner of a very in- 

teresting competition just completed 
among the “Scouts” of Brooklyn, New 
York. The cup was awarded by The 
Outlook to the Scout having the best all- 
round physique. Many of our readers 
will remember several articles we have 
published on this subject, and the 
method by means of which a boy’s phy- 
sique can be judged according to his type 
of build. This was the method used in 
this particular competition. 

Perhaps a brief résumé of this method 
should be given. It is based on the con- 
cept that it is just as normal for some 
to be slender, and others to be stocky, 
as for others to come between these two 
extremes as far as type of build is con- 
cerned. That is, it is unfair to judge a 
boy or girl according to his or her weight 
as compared with the average weight for 
the same age and height. The average 
is not necessarily the ideal. A child can 
be considerably under average weight 
and still be perfectly healthy. You can- 
not tell malnutrition by weight. It can 
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THIRD PLACE 








WINNER 





SECOND PLACE 








Are they strutting a bit? Well, wouldn’t you strut if you had one of 
the best builds of all the Boy Scouts of Brooklyn ? 


be told only by a medical examination, 
and we demand a medical examination 
for all children, no matter what their 
weight is! 

If the individual is in first-class physi- 
cal condition, we can consider the weight 
correct, for that individual. But we can 
then demand that each boy and girl be 
given a muscular development suitable 
for the individual’s type of build. 

From the measurements of thousands 
of children tables of measurements have 
been arranged on a height-weight basis, 
so that when, for instance, we have a 
boy’s height and weight we can find ap- 
proximately the same height and weight 
on the tables, and there will be indicated 
satisfactory measurements for a boy of 
that particular height and weight. Thus, 
you see, he is judged according to his 
own type of build. 

The boy is given 100 to start with; 
then, as his measurements go above or be- 
low the standard, points are added to or 
subtracted from 100. According to this 
method, public school average is about 
92. This method of scoring makes it 
possible to distinguish actual improve- 
ment from mere growth-gains. As the 


boy becomes taller and heavier, all the 
requirements increase in proportion, and 


he must increase evenly all over to main- 

















Here is the Outlook cup that went to the 
Brooklyn Boy Scout with the best possible 
foundation for a sound mind 
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tain the score he made first. But if his 
score increases, then. we have actual im- 
provement. Thus, you see, two kinds of 
competitions are possible—for “‘best 
physique” and for physical improvement. 

Since The Outlook first gave publicity 
to this system it has been taken up by 
many schools, and by individual Scout 
troops here and there. The Brooklyn 
Boy Scouts organization is the first one 
to take it up officially; and, to stimulate 
an interest among the boys, a competi- 
tion for “best physique” was announced. 
Each Scoutmaster selected the two boys 
in his troop making the highest score. 
These high-score boys assembled at head- 
quarters, and finally the best three were 
chosen. These three boys represent the 
fairness of this method, for though one 
boy was a trifle over average weight, an- 
other was very considerably over, and 
one was markedly under average weight, 
yet all three were beautifully developed 
for their types of build. 

The three highest boys were hardly 
two points apart. The photograph gives 
an idea of their beautiful development. 

This was the first step. Blanks have 
been distributed to aJl the Brooklyn 
troops, and shortly every Brooklyn Scout 
will be measured again. He will receive 
a copy of his measurements, of his score, 
and of suggested exercises that will bring 
up deficient muscles. A half-year will go 
by, and then there will be a remeasure- 
ment and a cup will be awarded the boy 
making the greatest per cent of improve- 
ment. One hardly has to imagine the 
effect of this individual interest in physi- 
cal perfection. 

In our great school systems it is rightly 
urged that mass callisthenics are not 
enough, and that there must be individ- 
ual attention and special exercises. Per- 
haps this very simple method may be 
suggestive. 

Scout organizations, athletic directors, 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries, school-teachers, 
and all those who are interested in the 
physical development of both boys and 
girls will be very gladly advised by The 
Outlook as to the best method of putting 
through just such a programme as has 
been carried out by the Brooklyn Scouts. 
It might be possible for The Outlook to 
co-operate with such leaders in present- 
ing trophies for competition in the field 
of physical development. 

There is nothing that would please 
The Outlook more than a chance to co- 
operate in the work of stimulating boys 
and girls to intelligent self-development. 








Paris at the Polls 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


i ‘ excitement. A quiet Sunday 
in Paris. Yet it was Joan of 
Arc’s Day and election day. 

Across the street from my hotel, from 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M., men were continually 
entering a voting-place. As I noted, 
upon visiting it, they deposited their bal- 
lots in much the same way of voting as 
ours, save that each citizen first pre- 
sented a “carte d’électeur” entitling him 
to vote. This card is issued through the 
local mayor’s office. Then, his name 
verified on the register, the voter received 
an envelope for the insertion of one of 
the official printed lists of the candidates 
of a particular party. He took one of 
these lists, entered a voting compartment 
and put into the envelope either the offi- 
cial list in its entirety or one modified 
by the substitution of names from some 
other lists. Now out again, he dropped 
the envelope into the ballot urn. His 
name was then checked off the electoral 
list. 

All the voters seemed sober, steady- 
going citizens. As they entered the 
voting-place they paid little attention to 
the flaring signs grouped near the en- 
trance and plastered over movable pan- 
neaux or billboards, which are all just 
the same size and provided by the au- 
thorities. 

- These signs generally began in stirring 
headlines, with a command like “Arrétez- 
vous” or an ironical criticism like “Du- 
peurs dupés,” and ending with a “Vive 
Poincaré” or, in one case, a “Vive 
lV Anarchie.” 

The voters showed surprisingly little 
disposition to stop and talk after they 
came out. They walked away with an 
air of duty done—and now hurrah for 
the pleasures of a sunny Sunday! 

For two years and four months the 
redoubtable Raymond Poincaré has gov- 
erned France. The electoral result has 
now put down the mighty Premier from 
his seat. 

Why was he defeated? Because of his 
foreign policy? No. His chief oppo- 
nents, like MM. Briand and Herriot, 
did not attack the principles of that pol- 
icy or dissent from him so far as the 
Ruhr occupation was concerned. Which- 
ever of these two opponents becomes 
Premier, therefore, the essential lines of 
the Poincaré policy must remain, it is 
evident. 

Nor was the majority vote so much an 
adhesion to the doctrines of the Left as 
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it was a condemnation of two policies of 
the Right: 

(1) The apparent let-alone policy in 
finance, with its lack of restraint on, the 
high cost of living. 

(2) The violent reversal of that policy, 
when it was seen to have been disastrous, 
by extraordinary executive decrees, reluc- 
tantly consented to by Parliament. 

Before the recent rapid currency de- 
preciation, the cost of living for the 
thrifty French was already high enough, 
in all conscience. In proportion as cur- 
rency value fell, commodity prices 
promptly moved up. But as the value of 
the currency recovered, there was, alas! 
no corresponding price movement down- 
ward. This happened so infallibly that 
it may be set down as a rule of political 
economy. 

The Poincaré Cabinet, then, owes its 
defeat primarily to its faulty fiscal pol- 
icy. M. Poincaré, as both Foreign Min- 
ister and Premier, was absorbed by for- 
eign affairs, chiefly the Ruhr problem. 
He left fiscal affairs to his Minister of 
Finance. When the franc began to fall, 
the Minister apparently did not give 
enough heed to the necessity of a co- 
incident campaign of education to show, 
especially to the unit of society in France 
—not the Parisian but the peasant—just 
why the franc was falling, just why the 
cost of living was advancing, and how 
both could be checked only by seemingly 
incredible measures. These were, indeed, 
undertaken months later, and then too 
tardily, though when the Prime Minister 
realized the situation he carried through 
his reforms with untiring energy. But 
their drastic nature, and, above all, the 
Premier’s request for temporary plenary 
powers, thoroughly scared all the country 
folk, as, indeed, many city folk, and 
made them impervious to reason. What, 
they angrily asked, should a real repub- 
lic have to do with dictatorial powers? 

To these causes perhaps may be added 
a third—M. Poincaré’s recent action in 
substituting (in a new Cabinet on a 
broader base than its predecessor) some 
Ministers hitherto opposed to the policy 
of the outgoing Cabinet. 

The worst of the electoral result is not 
the loss of M. Poincaré himself, bad as 
that is. The worst is that the election 
has resulted in a popular conviction that 
there may be a weakening of - present 
French internal and external :policy: that 
is to say, in: especial, the policy of :finan- 


cial balance and readiness, just achieved 
at home, and, abroad, of Ruhr pledges 
for reparations payments. 

Such a turnabout came—it is the irony 
of fate—-on the very day that General 
Ludendorff at Halle reviewed a vast body 
of German officers and troops affiliated 
with the “Steel Helmet Band,” and 
where speeches proclaimed again an un- 
conquered Germany, the contrary senti- 
ment to the Chancellor’s expression the 
other day. On one and the same date we 
have thus seen in Germany a reactionary 
and here a pacifist triumph. 

The electoral result will of course en- 
courage the truculent Teutons to new 
resistance. Some of them will see noth- 
ing but red—the present gains of French 
Radicals, Socialists, Communists, point- 
ing gradually but inevitably to a general 
amnesty of all war and political prison- 
ers, to a withdrawal of the Ruhr troops, 
to a restoration of relations with Russia. 
A pacifist majority in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies will furnish the Teutons 
more of a pretext than they have had for 
escaping reparation dues in general and 
the experts’ plan in particular. The more 
intelligent Germans, however, will hardly 
anticipate any change of the principles 
underlying the Poincaré policy, though 
expecting it to be possibly less rigidly ap- 
plied. 

The first directors of the new French 
policy will be the Radicals, of the sort 
called here Radicals-Socialists and not 
Socialistic-Radicals, as they should: be. 
Their leader, Edouard Herriot, Mayor of 
Lyons and .Deputy in the Chamber, 
claims entire individual liberty of action 
for his party, as does, indeed, Léon Blum, 
leader of the Socialists. These parties 
are the two chief factors of the Cartel 
des Gauches. In his paper, “Le Popu- 
laire,” M. Blum declares that his party 
will not allow itself to be deprived of the 
fruits of victory; at the same time, never 
having participated as a party in any 
Cabinet, M. Blum says that the Social- 
ists will not do so now. We shall see. 
Under any circumstances, it is not un- 
likely that some prominent Socialist like 
Paul Boncour may be chosen to a high 
non-Cabinet position such as President of 
the Chamber. A Radical-Socialist, Gas- 
ton Doumergue, is aiready President of 
the: Senate and thus occupies the second 
highest post in the state, the Presidency 
of the Chamber being the third. . 

: Who. will be the new Prime Minister? 
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Probably M. Herriot, but not impossibly 
M. Briand or even M. Painlevé; both of 
them have already occupied that office. 
The Germans would vastly prefer M. 
Herriot. They do not forget that four 
years ago M. Briand, then Premier, au- 
thorized the occupation of the city of 
Frankfort as a counter-irritant to their 
Government’s willful obstruction and 
violation of treaty terms. Nor do the 
Germans like M. Painlevé’s constant 
assertions that “I appointed Foch and 
Pétain.” 

Well, suppose it to be Herriot. 

In foreign policy he is a convert to the 
Ruhr occupation, it is true, but he 
stands, alas! for the recognition of Rus- 
sia. He knows foreign countries well, 
including our own. After his recent 
hasty swing around our cities he said: 
“The United States will be generous if 
one knows how to talk to its soul.” He 
is also friendly to England, while to Ger- 
many he would offer a hand of friendship 
by strengthening, if possible, every demo- 
cratic trend there, now “stifled by a dis- 
astrous wave of nationalism.” 

Whatever his views on foreign poli- 
tics, it is easy to see that he is no aver- 
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age parochial person. He is a man of 
the world. 

In domestic policy he has had large 
executive and legislative experience, de- 
spite his comparative youth. Repeatedly 
Mayor of Lyons, M. Herriot has been a 
popular official. That he is a keen and 
clever student of home as well as of for- 
eign affairs is reflected in his sprightly 
books, “Agir” and “Créer,” worth any 
Frenchman’s reading, because full of 
often helpful suggestiveness, even when 
the reader does not always agree with the 
author’s conclusions. 

He has the courage of his convictions. 
Even if they would save France—as they 
did—a vast amount of money right away, 
he did not hesitate to condemn the 
decree-laws, and he would do away with 
the one-fifth extra taxation too, even if it 
did—as it did—redeem France in the 
recent crisis. He would restore the du- 
bious match monopoly. He would pass 
laws establishing social insurance, though 
Treasury funds do not warrant them. 
He would stop the exercise of the pre- 
vious Cabinet’s notions concerning edu- 
cation. Whether he will follow the ad- 
vice of ultra-Radical friends as to further 
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measures remains to be seen. Some of 
those measures are: 

(1) The immediate resignation of 
President Millerand, because he has 
shown himself a party leader and not a 
President. 

(2) The re-establishment of scrutins 
d’arrondissement (single-member constit- 
uencies) in place of the present electoral 
system. 

(3) A complete and total amnesty— 
already Caillaux is reported to be ready 
to replace the late lamented d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant in the Senate—think 
of it! 

(4) The suppression of the turnover 
tax by a capital levy. 

Be these things as they may, the 
change from Poincaré and positive safety 
to somebody else and uncertainty has 
been having an unsettling effect, as is 
menacingly shown in a renewed fall of 
the franc. Sound financiers fear a finan- 
cial demagogy, an unbalancing of the 
budget. Let us hope that these fears 
may evaporate, as they have under not 
wholly dissimilar circumstances in Eng- 
land. 


Paris, May 20, 1924. 


Australia’s Way with Asiatics 


An Interview with Ex-Prime Minister Hughes 


five-sixths as many Japanese 

among its inhabitants in 1920 as in 
1910; suppose further that the number 
of settlers from Japan had actually been 
diminished, without in the least disturb- 
ing the relations between the two coun- 
tries; we should then be in the position 
in which Australia stands to-day. 

How did Australia contrive thus to 
escape a Japanese problem? Ex-Prime 
Minister William Morris Hughes, who 
directed the administration of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth during the greater 
part of the period 1910-23, gives the 
credit to the Australian Immigration 
Law. 

The ex-Prime Minister was asked, 
while in New York to explain his Gov- 
ernment’s policy toward the admittance 
of Asiatics. 

He went back to the beginning. Soon 
after the great event of 1851, the dis- 
covery of gold in Australia, Chinese im- 
migrants had begun to pour in. Their 
presence had soon made trouble. Race 
riots such as that at Bendigo in 1854 
occurred, and the juries would not bring 
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in verdicts against defendants accused of 
acts of violence against the Chinese. 

It was, of course, the same old story, 
familiar to Americans during the days of 
the Chinese influx into California before 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, and repeated 
in a milder form on more recent occa- 
sions during the anti-Japanese agitation. 
The separate colonies of Australia, not 
yet bound together by the federative act 
of 1901, passed a number of exclusion 
measures in the ’seventies. 

“But when the Federation was 
formed,” explained ex-Prime Minister 
Hughes, “the British Empire was soon to 
become an ally of Japan. It was ob- 
viously necessary to find a way of limit- 
ing immigration into Australia without 
making distinctions prejudical to the 
Japanese or, for that matter, to Asiat- 
ics. After some negotiations, this was 
done. 

“IT want to make one point perfectly 
clear. The Australian Immigration Law 
doesn’t make any distinctions of color. 
It is not in form directed against any 
particular country or race. Nor does it 
even draw a distinction of color.” 


“In effect, however, it operates so as to 
keep out Asiatics?” 

“I am coming to that. The first point, 
however, is that it does not aim directly 
at any one in particular. It keeps out 
colored immigrants from within the Brit- 
ish Empire as well as those of alien ori- 
gin, and it keeps out undesirable whites.” 

Searching among his papers, Mr. 
Hughes drew forth a copy of the act. He 
read the provision that gives it its pecu- 
liar effectiveness. The provision is sim- 
ple but sweeping. It empowers the im- 
migration authorities to require the can- 
didate for admittance to write correctly 
from dictation a passage fifty words long, 
in any language; the authorities choose 
the language. 

“Japan,” he added, “has never pro- 
tested against our law. How could any 
nation protest against it? There is noth- 
ing in its form to wound the national 
pride of any nation. 

“Tt is like a gun carried on a man’s 
shoulder,” he added, whimsically. ‘“No 
one can object io a man carrying a shot- 
gun as long as he doesn’t point it at any 
one. Yet he may be going to commit 
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suicide, or homicide. On the other hand, 
he may only intend to shoot rabbits.” 

‘What has been the effect of the law 
in shutting out Asiatic immigration?” 

Again the Prime Minister hunted 
ameng his papers. This time he pro- 
duced a sheaf of figures. 

“Australia,” he said, “had in 1901 
29,907 Chinese; in 1921 the number 
had fallen to 15,240. The Chinese have 
always been our most numerous Asiatic 
immigrants. Natives of Japan have 
never come to us in numbers approaching 
those of China. We did, however, have 
3,593 Japanese in 1901; their number 
had fallen to 2,762 in 1921.” 

“How about half-breeds and Asiatics 
of the second generation?” 

These, said Mr. Hughes, did not form 
a numerous element. ‘Very few Asiatic 
immigrants are women. The men do not 
usually leave descendants. There are a 
few thousand Chinese half-breeds and a 
few hundred Australian-born inhabitants 
of partly Japanese blood.” 

“Do the half-breeds become a part of 
the Australian population—are they as- 
similated?”’ 

“To some extent. But the number of 
such persons is infinitesimal. One of the 
members of the Commonwealth Senate 
who died recently was a man of partly 
Chinese extraction. He was a man of 
keen mind, who won his place by merit. 
We in Australia respect the Chinaman 
for the many good qualities that he pos- 
sesses. He is hard-working, and his word 
is his bond. But, as you know, we be- 
liéve in keeping Australia as a white 
man’s country.” 

“How was it that the Japanese had 
not, as in California and in Hawaii, be- 
come more numerous than the Chinese?” 

“T do not know. There may be sev- 
eral reasons. 

“The Chinese take naturally to migra- 
tion. It does not seem to me that the 
Japanese, except when driven by extreme 
pressure, have the least disposition to 
emigrate. They cannot adapt themselves 
to extremes of climate as well as the 
Chinese. At any rate, they have not 
entered Australia in large numbers.” 

The serviceable vagueness of the lan- 
guage test for the immigrant seemed to 
call for a little more elucidation. The 
ex-Prime Minister readily gave it. 

“Yes, the law allows the dictation test 
of fifty words to be applied to the immi- 
grant in any language that we may 
choose. Welsh or Basque are quite in 
order.” Mr. Hughes named, perhaps not 
wholly by chance, two tongues with a 
reputation for a puzzling, not te say for- 
bidding, orthography. The mental vision 
of a Japanese picture bride taking dicta- 
tion in the language of the eisteddfods 
was fantastic. 

The pressure to let in immigrants is 
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out. The law of Australia, that worked 
so smoothly and thoroughly to check the 
push of the undesired outsider, might not 
help much against an urgent demand for 
his admittance from within. How, Mr. 
Hughes was asked, had the Common- 
wealth dealt with internal efforts to have 
Asiatics admitted? 

“Well, that difficulty has hardly 
troubled us at all. In the first place, we 
have no extensive settlements of Asiatics. 
There are a few hundreds at the pearl 
fisheries at Broome and at Thursday 
Island. The Chinese about the larger 
cities are generally engaged at market 


have no political influence.” 

As for the smuggling in of Orientals, 
Mr. Hughes said it had never been car- 
ried on to any great extent. The steady 
decline in the number of Asiatics was the 
best proof of this. ° 

“But,” he was asked, “do you not have 
to deal with a considerable demand 
among certain classes of citizens for the 
introduction of Asiatic labor as a neces- 
sary means of developing the country’s 
resources?” 

“The number of persons who desire 
Asiatic immigration is inconsiderable. 
The few men who advocate admitting 
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Asiatics want cheap labor. The general 
run of people feel that the admittance of 
Asiatics would be a menace to the Aus- 
tralian standard of living, would muddy 
the blood stream of national life, and be 
incompatible with our national ideals. 

“Two classes of people urge opening 
the doors freely to immigrants, and they 
represent the two political extremes. 
Communists want free immigration, be- 
cause this policy harmonizes with their 
internationalist ideals. The reactionary 
capitalists want it, because they want 
cheap and servile labor, but the great 
body of opinion lying between these two 
extremes is firmly set against it.” 

Mr. Hughes does not feel that Aus- 
tralia incurs any risk by keeping the 
Asiatics out of the rich and sparsely pop- 
ulated northern areas of its territory. 
The northern coasts of the island conti- 
nent resemble the Pacific coast of the 
United States in one or two respects, for 
both lie nearest, in their respective coun- 
tries, to eastern Asia, and both are sep- 
arated from the more densely settled parts 


of their own countries by arid belts. 
Geographically all this is more emphati- 
cally the case with northern Australia 
than with the Pacific States of our Union. 
It is notable, therefore, that the best 
known of Australian statesmen should 
hold it safer to keep the northern areas 
of the Commonwealth empty than to ad- 
mit settlers of Asiatic origin. 

“You may think of that region,” he 
said, “as an uncut jewel. On the whole, 
you stand less chance of being robbed of 
an uncut jewel than of one already cut.” 

He did not add, “particularly if the 
persons most tempted to seize it have 
been engaged in the work of doing the 
cutting,” but that seemed a fair inference 
to make from his remark. 

“Sooner or later,” he concluded, “Aus- 
tralians hope to see the northern parts 
of their country populated by white men 
of their own race. Although the area in 
question lies within the tropics and the 
climate is hot, it is a dry heat and 
healthy. People dress there much as 
they do here in summer. The pith hel- 
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met is rarely seen. Cases of sunstroke 
are almost unknown, even in the hottest 
parts of the country. There are very 
few tropical diseases and these are be- 
ing stamped out. Australia is most em- 
phatically a white man’s country. All 
the pioneering work has been done by 
white men. For all practical purposes 
all labor is performed by white men. 

“You may see in Australia a sight not 
to be witnessed in any other part of the 
world—white men cutting sugar-cane. 
No work could be more trying under a 
hot sun. Yet the Australian does it, as 
he does all other work throughout this 
great island continent. And the men 
from the North will compare in physique 
with any in the world.” 

Ex-Prime Minister Hughes speaks as a 
typical Australian. In his belief in ex- 
cluding the Asiatic, however capable, on 
racial and economic grounds, and in his 
assertion that it can be done without re- 
sort to methods that will wound any 
nation affected, he feels that he has his 
fellow-citizens behind him. 


The Old Guard at Bay 


Special Correspondence from Washington 


oF NHE control of the Republican 

party for the next twenty years 

is going to be decided at the 
Cleveland Convention,” a very able po- 
litical operator told me the other day. 
“Whoever gets hold of the party at the 
Convention and wins the election will be 
solid for nearly a generation. Things 
have come to a crisis at last, and that 
will be the showdown. There’s hardly a 
doubt that we will come out with a new 
set of bosses.” 

This opinion is coming to be widely 
shared by observers both in and out of 
Washington. Now that the work of 
Congress is drawing toward a close and 
the attention of politicians is focusing on 
the party conventions, there is a growing 
realization that the Republican gathering 
will not be quite so unimportant and in- 
nocuous as it will look. There is not 
likely to be any excitement, to be sure; 
the nomination of Coolidge has been as- 
sured for months, and he can practically 
dictate the platform. Yet under the 
smooth surface there will almost certainly 
take place two things of vital importance 
to the party and the country. 

The first is that Coolidge will come 
into actual leadership of the party, in- 
stead of the merely nominal leadership 
he has held since the death of President 
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Harding. The second, which will make 
the first possible, will be that the “Old 
Guard,” which has controlled the party 
for nearly a generation and has been 
fighting Coolidge because it could not 
control him, will be ousted from impor- 
tant influence. 

Neither change will be immediately 
complete, of course, but the Convention 
should make it clear that the changes 
have begun. Neither will be permanent, 
either, unless Coolidge wins in November 
and has four years to complete them. His 
defeat would automatically end his lead- 
ership and restore power to the old 
group. ‘Their present gloom over their 
prospect is lightened only by their belief 
that he cannot win; but even this thin 
comfort is torn by the memory that they 
did not believe he could control the Con- 
vention, either. 

To understand the exact significance of 
the change that seems at hand it is neces- 
sary for a few minutes to consider the 
nature and record of the coterie that is 
now standing at bay. We have come to 
call them the “Old Guard,” but that 
term defines nothing. They are also 
called the “conservative group,” but that 
is too inclusive, for there are many “con- 
servatives” who cannot properly be listed 
with them, though they are all equally 


under attack from the self-styled “pro- 
gressives.” There is, I believe, a confu- 
sion of thought between those who are 
politicians in the worst sense and those 
who are merely slow-moving, which has 
led many people to call themselves “pro- 
gressives” when what they really want is 
only clean politics. 

Senator Pepper defined the group bet- 
ter when he called it “politically- 
minded.” It is composed of men who 
play politics all the time and nothing 
else; whose care is for themselves first, 
with the party a bad second and the 
country nowhere; who consider every 
measure solely on the basis of votes or 
influence; whose guiding principle is the 
law of reciprocal back-scratching. They 
would rather lose an election than share 
their power; they are the focus of all 
that is picayune and despicable in poli- 
tics. They have dickered and dealt and 
manipulated and traded. They have 
fought decency as well as progress. They 
have ruled the party for years and have 
brought it to its present state. 

These are the men who are now in 
danger. There is no chance that they 
will be thrown out bodily or all at once, 
or that even their influence and methods 
can be dropped in one bundle. The big- 
ger ones will still hold important places 
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till‘ fate catches them, one by one; the 
small fry will be as numerous as ever, 
and will only gradually shift their alle- 
giance to the new powers. What is likely 
to happen is that the Old Guard will lose 
its high command and its prestige, that 
its power will be reduced so that it can 
no longer defend itself nor enforce its 
stratagems, and that it will so be started 
definitely toward the final exit. 


The Shift of Power 


HE change to new leadership, then, 

will not bring any great shift toward 
radicalism, though the liberal members 
of the party will have some increase in 
influence. It is even possible that it will 
be discovered that much of the “pro- 
gressivism” of recent years has been 
merely a club snatched up for the beat- 
ing of the Old Guard, and that it will be 
dropped once this use is ended. The new 
leadership will certainly still be largely 
conservative; Coolidge is decidedly so, 
and the men around him are almost all 
of that tendency. His appointments 
have included no effort to win “‘progres- 
sive” support except one mild gesture 
toward Kenyon. Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that he feels that the pendulum 
of opinion has begun to swing back from 
radicalism, even in the Middle West. 
Quite certainly his leadership will affect 
the public-spiritedness and the state of 
mind of the party, rather than its politi- 
cal aims and policies. 

This is the change that, unostenta- 
tiously, may take piace under the surface 
of the Convention. If Mr. Coolidge does 
succeed in this last stage of the silent and 
rubber-tired fight he has been making 
against the old leaders, if he does become 
the real chief and depose his opponents, 
he will also have destroyed the strongest 
weapon the Democrats now have against 
him. Incidentally he will have won a 
personal triumph that is best measured 
by the fact that Roosevelt failed in the 
same attempt. Mr. Coolidge has been 
greatly helped by the death or retirement 
of many of the ablest members of the old 
group, to be sure, but his victory will still 
be notable. The Old Guard cannot yet 
understand how he has gained so great a 
hold on the party and the country, nor 
how their own tactics have brought so 
much disaster. They do, however, seem 
to have become reconciled to defeat, at 
least for the time. 

It is one of the amusing elements of 
the situation—and there are many—that 
it is their own fight against him that has 
contributed most to his victory. They 
have beaten him on one issue after an- 
other that has arisen between himself and 
Congress, where they are in control. But 
with each victory of theirs his popularity 
has gained and they have lost ground. 


The mystery of his popularity remains 
unsolved, but the fact of it is now ac- 
cepted. So it has come that to-day he 
is the one strength the party has; the 
only chance for victory this fall is for the 
very men who have done everything pos- 
sible to thwart and discredit him to 
about-face, crawl under his wing, and 
capitalize on his popularity! 

The fight to prevent Coolidge’s nomi- 
nation has been so futile that one is 
likely to forget to-day how determined it 
was and with what high hopes of success 
it was started. It goes back, as in 
Roosevelt’s case, to his nomination for 
Vice-President. He was not wanted by 
“the crowd,” was not one of them. A 
wave of sentiment for him swept the 
1920 convention, based on his action in 
the Boston police strike, after every one 
was tired with the struggle that had pre- 
ceded the nomination of Harding. The 
bosses had picked Lenroot to please the 
“progressives,” but, both because Coo- 
iidge was conservative and because they 
had no wish for a further fight, accepted 
him easily. 


And Then He Became President 


| ig was a serious matter for them, 
though, when he succeeded to the 
Presidency. He was neither one of the 
gang nor easy to handle. Moreover, the 
politicians very sincerely believed that he 
was not strong and would not make a 
winning candidate in the desperate situa- 
tion in which the party found itself. They 
set to work to beat him in the good old 
way. Favorite-son candidates were se- 
lected in a dozen States, and Johnson 
was encouraged to get into the race. The 
idea was to have the Convention divided 
and deadlocked; then there could ‘be 
manipulation and the final nomination of 
some one who was “right.” 

They felt sure of success. One of the 
cleverest of the old Senate leaders gave 
positive assurances as late as January 
that Coolidge could not be nominated— 
a measure of the failure of the plans is 
found in the fact that this man was re- 
fused a place on the Coolidge delegation 
which his own State is sending to Cleve- 
land. The Johnson fiasco is well known; 
the means by which one after another of 
the favorite sons came into the Coolidge 
camp are not so clear, but the collapse 
was complete. 
beatings that the Old Guard has had to 
take. Perhaps the stealthy silence with 
which it was done has made it harder for 
them to bear. ° - 

One of the results is that the Old 
Guard will be weaker in Cleveland than 
since the Roosevelt days. This is not 
wholly because of the deaths of Crane 
and Penrose. When Hanna and Aldrich 
went, other men stepped into their 


It was one of the worst 
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places; but the gaps since 1920 have not 
been filled. And those who remain will 
have little power. Senator Lodge, for the 
first time in a generation, will have no 
influential place—not even the chairman- 
ship of a committee. Senators Moses 
and Borah (the latter not a member of 
the group but always influential) will not 
be there. Senators Pepper and Reed, 
who divide Penrose’s mantle, are back- 
ing Coolidge. So are Wadsworth and 
Smoot. The opposition which was so 
strong five months ago will not have even 
a rallying point. 

This is due not merely to the results 
of the primaries, but even more funda- 
mentally to the public reaction against 
the effort made in Congress to weaken 
the President. There was such an effort; 
it has not been by accident that every 
one of his policies has been beaten, all of 
his demands refused. He would have 
gained prestige if his leadership had been ~ 
admitted, and the Old Guard did not 
want him to have prestige. 

“T don’t have to support that bird,” 
one Congressman told me. . “I was 
elected behind Harding. This man is 
just an accident—and temporary.” 

That was a general attitude, and cer- 
tainly the Old Guard can claim a fairly 
complete victory over Coolidge so far as 
Congress is concerned. The maneuver 
was successful, too, since Coolidge is now 
being severely criticised for his “inability 
to lead his party.” They wanted to 
weaken him, and they did. 


Why They Failed to Follow 


| fact, he has never had a chance to 
control the party, particularly the 
Congressional group. They owed him 
nothing, and they did not fear him be- 
cause they believed his tenure would be 
short and he could not punish them. A 
spectacular leader might perhaps have 
called public opinion to his aid to coerce 
them, but Congress has proved, as in the 
tax case, that it can be quite immune to 
public opinion when it chooses. So Coo- 
lidge could do nothing more than define 
his position. There have been many who 
thought he should have appealed to the 
country in fervent speeches, but it is now 
clear that his own method has been suffi- 
ciently effective, though unusual. 

The extent to which Congress has dis- 
credited itself by opposing Coolidge is, 
politically speaking, one of the most 
amazing phenomena of recent years. 
Washington is only beginning to realize 
it. On a recent trip into the Middle 
West I found it the outstanding senti- 
ment of the country. The poll taken by 
the Boston “Herald,” which resulted in 
a vote of 250 to 1 for Coolidge as against 
Lodge, shows how strong the tide is run- 
ning in the East. The slight loss of 
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popularity which was evident when the 
vetoes of the pension and bonus bills 
were first sent in has disappeared. Even 
men who were strong supporters of the 
bonus have admitted that they were con- 
vinced against it by his message. Local 
politicians in several places tell me that 
every man who voted to override that 
veto will have trouble. The reputation 
of Congress has never been so low; Coo- 
lidge shines as much by comparison with 
it as he does by his own light. 

There is little doubt that many of the 
Old Guard leaders would rather be 
beaten this fall than win with Coolidge. 
His victory would probably mean their 
own elimination from any real power. 
The fact that the attempt to discredit 
him has been kept up by Republicans in 
Congress, long after it was clear that he 
must be the party’s one hope of victory, 
supports the suspicion. And some lead- 
ers are now busy putting out “defeatist 
propaganda” of a kind that will go far 
toward insuring Coolidge’s defeat in 
November. 


The Political Pesstmist 


“W:* can’t win,” one of them told me. 
“The small fry seem to have 
hopes, but a cold analysis shows that we 
are due for a licking. You can’t win with- 
out votes, and where can Republican 
votes come from this year? There are 
really no important issues; people will be 
voting their grouches and resentments 
just as they have since the war. That is 
always bad for the party in power; there 
is no immediate public grievance against 
the Democrats, and we have to take it all. 
Besides, we are in bad shape. The scan- 
dals have hurt; the veto of the bonus 
has cost Coolidge hundreds of thousands 
of votes; there will be serious reaction 
from foreign groups against the Immigra- 
tion Law; the farmers are disgruntled; 
times are getting harder. The country is 
unhappy, and we'll get soaked for it! 

“Moreover, there are two good reasons 
why this campaign is hopeless and use- 
less. La Follette will probably throw the 
election into the House, and La Follette 
will dictate the result. Besides, it will be 
just as well for the party not to be in 
power these next four years. There is 
almost a certainty of hard times, and the 
party in control will get the blame. I’d 
just as soon let the Democrats have it.” 

This man evidently will not work very 
hard for a Republican victory, and his 
advice will keep many lesser politicians 
from making any real fight. To those 
he can trust he adds the argument that 
if Coolidge is beaten—and eliminated— 
the old crowd can come back in 1928 
and be happy. 

But it is more than doubtful whether 
the party as a whole and the Convention 
in particular will accept his reasoning. 


There is a wide feeling of confidence due 
to Coolidge’s growing strength. ~The 
party followed these same leaders into 
two needless defeats, and when they did 
get back into power suffered from a rec- 
ord anything but pleasing. There is little 
stomach for more of the same medicine. 


What Republicans Have 
to Explain 


) Do if the party determines to give 
Coolidge full support, however, it will 
face difficulties and inconsistencies that 
will provide many smiles for the onlook- 
ers. It must not only support the man 
it has heckled, and whom it has refused 
to defend when he was under attack in 
Congress; it must also support his poli- 
cies, which it has thwarted and betrayed. 
It must say as little as may be about its 
own record of the last four years, and 
promise many things it has conspicuously 
failed to perform when it had the chance. 
It must forget “best minds” and “nor- 
malcy.” It must also try to act as if it 
were animated by some other motive 
than hunger, although it has no other 
visible purpose. It must produce its 
usual oil-and-water mixture of conserva- 
tive and progressive doctrines. All this 
will be funny enough. 

In addition, almost every individual 
issue will have thorns. The Republicans 
probably will be spared a fight on the 
question of attacking the Ku Klux Klan, 
which promises untold trouble for the 
Democrats, but this is their only piece of 
luck. The bonus is far from dead in 
spite of the passage of the act; there will 
be demands for cash, bigger subsidies, 
and other changes. And the Legion 
must be satisfied! But the country has 
lost any enthusiasm for the bonus, the 
men who voted for it have been hearing 
things from home much to their dis- 
advantage, the man who is to head the 
ticket is against it. Anything the party 
can say will be a joke. 

Then there is prohibition. Of course 
the party will put in a strong dry plank. 
But nothing will be said about the efforts 
made to prevent any investigation of the 
well-known fact that the law is not being 
enforced any too successfully under a 
Republican administration! 

The platform ought to point with pride 
to the Harding Administration. There 
will be comfort in the Disarmament Con- 
ference and the Budget, but what about 
the World Court? And no one in either 
house dared make much defense when 
the Democratic muckrakers attacked its 
conduct of the Government. 

There must be a strong National de- 
fense plank—also one against war. But 
during the last three years the navy has 
been allowed to suffer severely, and dur- 
ing the last few weeks there has been‘a 
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big appropriation for it, thus giving both 
sides grounds for grievance. 

There must be a plank on good gov- 
ernment, in spite of the revelations of the. 
Senate inquiries, and the fact that there 
has been about as little actual cleaning 
up as possible. 

Worst of all is economy! Coolidge 
will insist on an economy plank. Im- 
agine the grace with which that will be 
voted by men who in the last few weeks 
have added four or five billions to the 
nation’s burdens, and saddled 26,000 
employees on the pay-roll! 

The platform may evade many of 
these perplexities, but they will be there 
just the same. They are the G. O. P.’s 
burden for the year. But perhaps they 
are of no great importance. “We Ameri- 
cans usually vote for men rather than 
issues,” a State leader remarked the other 
day. “That is more than usually true 
this year. The issues are formalities— 
cooked up. The election will really de- 
pend on whether the people want Coo- 
lidge or not.” 

The Convention will make people 
much more likely to want Coolidge if it 
does retire the old crowd to comparative 
obscurity. Their departure from the 
high places will destroy the strongest 
argument the Democrats have used re- 
cently. They apparently have decided 
that there is little profit in attacking 
Coolidge himself. ‘He may be all right, 
but if he is elected he’ll carry the same 
old gang with him,” is the text that is 
now being used by Democratic spokes- 
men all over the country. It is effective. 
“The Harding crowd will beat him, be- 
cause the voters can’t draw a line be- 
tween him and his party,” a liberal Re- 
publican leader complained to me. But 
if the old crowd is shorn of power, then 
this attack will lose its force. 


The Troubles of the Old Guard 


HATEVER the Convention does; 
there will certainly be heavy cas- 
ualties in the Old Guard. Reports reach- 
ing here, and my own observations in the 
Middle West, show that heavy punish- 
ment is being planned for the men who 
fought Coolidge. ‘One thing we’re going 
to see to this fall is that Coolidge will 
have a majority in Congress that will be- 
have,” a man of great influence in a 
dozen States declares with emphasis. “If 
he can’t control the party as it is, we’ll 
blame well give him a party that he can 
control. We won’t stand for any more of 
this | highly qualified] foolishness. When 
those mutts come back home they’ll find 
they have got to promise to be [celes- 
tially] good, or get out.” He said where 
to. 
So the Convention will mark the be- 
ginning of the troubles of the Old Guard. 
But it will not mark the end. : s 








_A Citizen Votes 


for the guidance of the political par- 

ties this coming summer one should 
have in mind certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which, in my opinion, are impor- 
tant. Among these are: 

1. Constitutional government as over 
against government by bureaus, commis- 
sions, etc. This idea also means that we 
should get away from the tendency 
toward a democracy back to representa- 
tive government. 

2. Government which will cease to be 
paternalistic and which will once more 
assume individual initiative and respon- 
sibility. 

3. Government which will again recog- 
nize the rights of States as well as the 
rights of the Federal Government, and 
which will, so far as remains possible, 
restore to States rights which they have 
surrendered. If this is not possible, at 
least resistance to further surrender of 
these rights should be clearly indicated. 
The end of statehood means the end of 
the Republic. 

4. Government which will recognize 
the fact that it is the people who must 
by their toil pay all the expenses of gov- 
ernment of every kind whatsoever. 
Economy of operation, together with 
wisdom and justice in taxation, is abso- 
lutely essential. When once the people 
get clearly to understand that it is they, 
and not rich men and corporations, who 
must pay for government, pensions, 
bonuses, and all the rest, they will turn 
and rend the men in Congress who cheer- 
fully vote away the people’s money for 
anything they imagine to be popular. 

5. Government which will, on the one 
hand, insist upon assuming a proper 
share of responsibility for world condi- 
tions and world betterment, but which 
shall also resist the pressure to become 
involved in the political affairs of other 
nations. 

Having in mind the foregoing princi- 
ples and some others which perhaps are 
equally important, I should suggest the 
following answer to the request of The 
Outlook of March 26 for the platform 
of 1924: 


Tl iraming a-Platform of the People 


I—TRANSPORTATION. Voluntary as 
against compulsory action in the matter 
of railroads. Personally, I wish a gen- 
eral statute could be enacted whereby 
the General Government could effectively 
control all corporations when they should 
manifest a disposition to act contrary to 
public well-being, but which would be 
operative only when necessity required. 
This would throw back upon corpora- 
tions responsibility, and at the same 
time would bring again into being the 
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HIS is how S. B. McCor- 
mick, Chancellor Emeri- 
tus of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, filled out his ballot in 
The Outlook’s poll of popu- 
lar opinion.— THE EDITORS. 











initiative which our business and indus- 
trial leaders are rapidly losing. The 
Esch-Cummins Act would, with all the 
rest be merged in this proposed general 
statute. 

As things are, however, I would urge 
the voluntary consolidation of the rail- 
roads and the continuance of the Esch- 
Cummins Act. The nationalization of 
railroads would be a calamity. I mark 
the ballot as follows: 


My party preference is 
REPUBLICAN & 





Approve Ignore Condemn 
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II—AGRICULTURAL RELIEF. Agricul- 


tural relief, in the last analysis, depends 
on the initiative and capacity of the 
farmers themselves. Government cannot 
solve their problems. On the other hand, 
agriculture is a basic industry upon 
which depends not only the comfort but 
the actual life of the people. Not for 
the farmers’ sake, therefore, but for the 
sake of the public the Government must 
find ways to give absolutely necessary 
assistance on the same general principle 
as the Government should give a subsidy 
to ocean transportation. I do not know 
enough about the subject, neither do the 
people in general know enough about the 
subject, to vote intelligently. Perhaps 1, 
2, and 5 would be wise, and I so vote: 
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IJI—Taxation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has, as I have learned through 
twenty years of intimate acquaintance, 
not only a remarkably keen financial 
mind but equally remarkable complete 
knowledge of financial laws and facts. 


‘When he speaks, he speaks as an expert 


and not as a theorist. His proposal for 
tax reduction should be adopted exactly 


as he has made it, and with an expression 
of gratitude that the Nation has such a 
man to guide in a period such as this 
through which the world is passing. I 
vote for Mr. Mellon’s plan. 
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IV—TarirFr. A protective tariff ex- 


plains and has been largely responsible 
for the development of our country. Its 
continuance as a principle is essential. Its 
protective features are as important as its 
revenue-producing features. It should be 
recognized as a National policy rather 
than a party policy. Flexible provisions 
should be incorporated so far as they are 
practicable. The Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Law is good, in spite of denuncia- 
tions to the contrary. It should be main- 
tained until a better act more fully ex- 
pressing fundamental principles can be 
passed. This explains my voting for one 
and two: 
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. V—Bonus. A bonus bill is bad, not 
because it costs money, important as this 
consideration is just now, but because it 
violates fundamental principle and is 
fundamentally wrong.. The platform 
should either be silent or else condemn 
the whole agitation unqualifiedly. Any 
one who has followed pension legislation 
since 1865 knows what a back-breaking 
burden will be laid on the people if a 
start is made in the direction of a bonus. 
I, therefore, vote against it: : 
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VI—PROHIBITION. Police power has 
properly resided in the States. Under 
this power the individual States should 
long ago have destroyed the Americin 
saloon—a demoralizing, vicious institu- 
tion, corrupting and destroying every 
thing it touched. But the Eighteenth 
Amendment introduced for the first time 
statutory legislation into the National 
Constitution—-a process which needs 
only to be continued long enough and the 
Constitution will cease to exist. It is 
therefore bad. It is bad also in that, 
while it destroys the saloon, it also de- 
stroys personal liberty, and this last is 
the greatest misfortune which can befall 
a free people. It is better to let a crimi- 
nal escape than to kill a crowd of inno- 
cent bystanders in apprehending him. 

In the matter of prohibition, therefore, 
we have an impasse. The Amendment 
cannot be repealed. It can only be ig- 
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nored or enforced. A change in the 
Volstead Act is a fly walking’on the ceil- 
ing. Personally, I would ignore the sub- 
ject altogether in the platform. If it is 
mentioned at all, both parties will urge 
rigid enforcement. Feeling as I do, I 
pass it altogether. 

VII—GENERAL WELFARE. Under this 
subject No. 1 is bad, No. 2 belongs to 
the States, No. 3 belongs to the States, 
and possibly also No. 4. Of them all 
No. 2 is vital and has behind it one hun- 
dred per cent of the people. The only 
question is as to whether Congress should 
have the power, and therefore whether 
the Constitution should be amended so 
as to confer this power. 

Personally, I think it would be better 
in the long run that the States should 
preserve a remnant of its responsibility, 
even though for a little while a particular 
State should refuse to yield to public con- 
demnation of its exploitation of child- 
hood. . It would have been far better if 
this policy had been pursued in other 
matters, even if the process of reaching 
proper legislation had been delayed. 

I de not vote, therefore, for any propo- 
sition under VII: 
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VIII—Epbvucation. The General Gov- 
ernment has gone far enough in Federal 
aid to education. I vote against exten- 
sion: 
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IX—ImmicrRATION. This question is 
one which is vital to the Nation. Congress 
should pass an act which will express a 
policy and which will contain provisions 
as effective as possible in carrying out the 
policy. This policy is not simply one of 
restriction. It is one of selection. It 
may include one or all of the five points 
mentioned, but should certainly include 
cthers not mentioned. Dr. Gulick is 
urging considerations which should be 
incorporated into the act. Nations which 
send immigrants who refuse to become 
American citizens should be actually 
or practically excluded. The Nordic 
races should predominate and ultimately 
should exclude all the others. I imagine 
it would be safe to incorporate in the act 
all but No. 4, together with others which 
are already urged upon Congress: 
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X--PREPAREDNESS. I vote for both 
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points under this subject. One or two 
more should be incorporated. 
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XI—Arr Mai. I vote for it: 
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XII—Lapor. Under the general prin- 
ciples enunciated above I should not 
approve any of the proposals. In the 
situation No. 1 and a modification of 
No. 3 might be wise: 
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XIJI—Kvu Kiux Kian. I should ig- 
nore this question. The things which 
have given rise to the organization of the 
Ku Klux Klan exist. The organization 
itself, intensely patriotic and American, 
is un-American completely. In such a 
situation what can be done except to let 
the organization do its work so far as it 
can and then die. No good can come from 
condemning it and certainly no good can 
come from approving it. Ignore it: 
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XIV—Svuper-Power. I do not know 
enough about it to express an opinion. 
XIV—1...... = ee o Rees Oe 


XV—Money. I do know enough about 
it to express an opinion. The proposal is 
bad and will be disastrous if adopted. 
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XVI---CONSERVA'ION. I approve: 
XVI—1...... _ eee Aepee © 


XVII—MERCHANT MarRINE. A mer- 
chant marine is essential. In this, as in 
the case of farmers, the Government 
should act contrary to the general law 
and should aid so far as necessary in the 
development of a merchant marine. 
Moreover, it can give a subsidy without 
violating a principle, because a Navy is 
impossible without a merchant marine 
and a Navy is essential to National 
safety. I think, therefore, that Nos. 1 and 
3 could be incorporated in the platform: 
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XVIII—GovERNMENT REORGANIZA- 


TION. I have been consistently opposed to 
the establishment of a department of pub- 
lic welfare or a department of education, 
or any other department until there is a 
complete reorganization of the executive 
departments of our Government. I am 
unqualifiedly in favor of this reorganiza- 
tion and unqualifiedly opposed to the de- 
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velopment.ef bureaucratic government. I 
therefore vote for 1 and against 2: 
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I vote for 2 as stated in Outlook. — 





XIX—ForeicN RELATIONS. I am 
decidedly of the opinion that America 
should not join the League of Nations or 
any League of Nations which is based 
upon or which proposes to exercise force. 
The ethical conscience of America is well 
developed and the American people can 
be trusted to vote right ethically even 
though the people may make mistakes 
intellectually. The ethical conscience of 
the nations of the world, considered in 
bulk, is not sufficiently developed to jus- 
tify our putting ourselves in position 
whereby we may be compelled to act 
contrary to our own ethical convictions. 

On the other hand, America should 
take the lead in any rational proposal for 
the substitution of peaceful and judicial 
settlement of all international differences. 
The Nation should speak clearly upon 
questions which will enthrone justice, con- 
ciliation, and international law and which 
will look to the complete condemnation 
and outlawry of war as a method of set- 
tling anything. Like Mr. Roosevelt, I 
should be perfectly willing to enter an 
agreement with Great Britain in behalf of 
the peace programme. This is not,’ of 
course, practicable now, but both parties 
could very well in their platforms put em- 
phasis upon judicial procedure and con- 
ciliation, and this would carry with it a 
world court and a council of conciliation. 

As to Secretary Hughes’s policy, he 
seems to be wise in all points of it ex- 
cept perhaps sale of arms to foreign gov- 
ernments. In the matter of cancellation 
of foreign debts, I am strongly opposed 
to it, because cancellation is not a proper 
treatment of a debt. Europe owes 
America more than ten billion dollars. I 
should prefer to lend Europe another ten 
billions and put Europe where it could 
eventually pay both the old debt and the 
new debt rather than to cancel the debt 
which now exists. 

I have, therefore, to mark the points 
of XIX according to the above opinions: 
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XX—I have no suggestions to make 
as to further planks in the platform. 








Tolstoy’s Home and the Russian Revolution 


ASNA POLIANA, the country es- 

, tate on which the great Tolstoy 

lived and worked, and from 
which he went out into the storm on his 
last tragic journey, has not suffered as a 
result of the Russian Revolution. Like 
other landed property, it was national- 
ized at the time of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, but was not damaged in any way, 
and is now preserved, under the Soviet 
Government’s Department of Education, 
as a museum, as nearly as possible in the 
condition in which Tolstoy left it. 

The sister of Count Tolstoy’s wife, 
Mme. Tatiana Andreevna Kusmenskaya 
(the original of Natalia in “War and 
Peace”), now lives at the estate with Tol- 
stoy’s daughter Alexandra, Mme. Dene- 
senko (his niece), and several other con- 
nections or friends-of the Tolstoy family, 
and together they attend to its care and 
to the reception of visitors. The house 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


itself is now a museum. Everything in 
it—Tolstoy’s desks and writing mate- 
rials, bedroom, the family drawing-room, 
etc.—are preserved as nearly as possible 
as they were left by Tolstoy himself. 
Visitors are admitted on certain days in 
the week, but as Yasna Poliana is a 
night’s journey southeast of Moscow, in 
the “government” of Tula, and tourists 
in Russia are scarce these days, a visit to 
the old Tolstoy home is still something 
of an adventure. 

The whole estate, including the house, 
is organized into what is called an “artel” 
-——a sort of co-operative group which 
cares for the property under the employ 
of the Government. The ariel has cer- 
tain privileges not shared by. the every- 
day individual in Russia nowadays. Its 
members do not pay the usual taxes to 
which peasants are subject, and they can 
use the products of the farm. In return 


they are expected not only to care for 
the property but to go ahead with its 
development along Tolstoyan lines. A 
school and workshop is now being built 
for the use of the children of the neigh- 
boring peasants, and it is the intention to 
make the whole place a cultural center 
eventually, with grammar and high 
schools, and possibly even a university. 
The artel is under the supervision of 
Alexandra, the very energetic youngest 
daughter of Count Tolstoy. 

The village adjoining the estate shows 
the influence of Tolstoy’s interest in the 
peasants. It is much cleaner and more 
attractive than most Russian villages. 
Readers of “A Russian Proprietor” will 
recall the difficulties the young nobleman 
in that sketch had in improving the out- 
look and living conditions of the peasants 
on his estate. It was largely autobio- 
graphical. 

















Photograph by Arthur Ruhl 


Yasna Poliana—A shaded lane leading up to the house. This lane leads down through the woods to the grave. 
In the picture one of the peasant servants of the present household is seen approaching down the lane 
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*hotograph by Arthur Ruhl 


The pond near the house. The entrance gate is to the right-hand side of this photograph ; the barns are 
up the hill to the left ; and the house itself is over the orchard trees in the center background 

















Photograph by Arthur Ruhl 


Near the center (the elderly lady with cane), Mme. Elena Sergeevna Denesenko, a niece of Tolstoy’s and 

now one of the caretakers of the estate. The woman with the baby is the wife of one of Count Tolstoy’s 

grandsons, and the baby is a great-grandson. The others in the group are members of the Quaker relief 
mission in Russia, visiting the estate for the day and being taken about by Mme. Denesenko 














Edouard Herriot 






A Growing Figure on the Stage of International Politics 


j ) DOUARD HERRIOT, Mayor of 
Lyons, Deputy for the Depart- 
ment of the Rhone, is leader of 

the largest party in the new French Par- 

liament which has just been elected to 
serve for five years. Whether he suc- 
ceeds Poincaré as Premier or not, he is 
sure in any event to be a conspicuous 

figure in his country’s politics and a 

figure in the politics of the world. 

To the majority of Americans he is 
only a name, although he has visited this 
country. During the war he was brought 
into close contact with Americans in 
France, and did not hesitate to admire 
them and to learn from them. He was a 
warm supporter of the American Red 
Cross in its work for French civilians. 
Public health and child welfare work, 
after the American plan, appealed to him 
as elementary political common sense, 
and since the war he has declared that 
the future politics of France must give 
first place to health and sanitation. 

Herriot is a relatively new type in 
politics. At one time he was a Professor 
of Economics in the University of Lyons; 
he is an author of great distinction; he 
has even won the “Daily Mail” prize for 
originating a new rose! The scholar in 
office we have long known, but the man 
of technical training in high place is still 
a novelty. Herbert Hoover in this coun- 
try is an example of the technician in 
conspicuous public office; Herriot in 
France represents a similar training in 
the field of sociology and economics. 
Both Herriot and Hoover in their secret 
hearts believe, I suspect, that technicians, 
and not politicians, should run the world. 
They believe that science, and not legal 
precedent, points the way to reconcilia- 
tion of conflicting industrial and social 
interests. 

Herriot has phrased a part of his creed 
as follows: “The old political concepts 
to which we have fallen heir and which, 
after having dominated ancient civiliza- 
tions, are stretched out to embrace our 
modern nations, postulate two great 
classes always armed against each other 
—the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots.’ The 
worker and the employer, leaving the 
same shop, turn their backs on each 
other to take up again their class atti- 
tude and point of view. . . . They belong 
in reality to the same class, to that new 
class which little by little must grow 
self-conscious and range itself under this 
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Keystone 


banner: the class of labor and produc- 
tion.” 

In the same paper from which I take 
this quotation, contributed: to the “An- 
nals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science,” Herriot says: 
“Science belongs to no class and to no 
country. . . . Throw to the winds the 
theories which have been born in the 
heads of political metaphysicians. Never 
since the world began have we been able 
to find happiness through the wonder- 
work of magicians. There is only one 
kind of white magic—intelligent work. 
. . . Demand not only your part of the 
profits but your part of the science. So- 
ciety, fortunately, will never believe in 
the equality of the wise and the foolish.” 


By EDWARD EYRE HUNT 





Béouard Herriot 


Every week or two Herriot contributes 
a leading article to the Parisian news- 
paper, “L’Information.” These “leaders” 
are characteristically well written and 
liberal. They cover topics of political, 
social, literary, commercial, and scientific 
interest. I recall in the past few years 
papers of his on as widely differing sub- 
jects as Henriette Renan, the commercial 
situation in Soviet Russia, the success of 
the Dawes Committee, the charm of 
Rumania, the moral position of Ger- 
many, Pascal, the Turkish Republic, the 
British Labor Government, impressions 
of the United States—none of them writ- 
ten from a narrowly nationalistic point 
of view, all of them distinguished for 
moderation and good temper. Herriot is 
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one of the small band of leading French- 
men who believe that their countrymen 
may learn much of benefit to France 


from other countries. He is not even 
chauvinistic as regards Germany. In 
certain fields France must go to school to 
Germany as well as to the other great 
nations, he maintains, not simply in or- 
der to imitate her; she must learn to 
surpass her. 

At the end of the World War he 
warned his countrymen that victory has 
wings and flies from those who think 
they have won her unless they constantly 
win her anew; that the real victory must 
be secured in France, and not abroad, by 
the labor and wisdom of the French peo- 
ple. He then wrote: ‘On the Acropolis 
of Athens, at the right of the Propylées, 
the Greeks once dedicated a temple to 
Niké Apteros, that is to say, the Wing- 
less Victory. In thus mutilating her, 
they thought they could forever keep 
among them the young goddess who 
makes men’s hearts to leap up. When 


the sailor, rounding Sunium, saw spark- 
ling in the distant light the lance or the 
feathered helmet of Athena Promachos; 
when the passer-by gazed at the immuta- 
ble threat of her right arm holding the 
javelin, they believed, both of them, in 
the eternity of their triumph. But the 
day came when they learned that they 
could not chain up Victory by clipping 
her wings. . . . There is no durable tri- 
umph except the success which is cease- 
lessly recreated by effort.” 

As I wrote at the time of its appear- 
ance, his brilliant book, “Créer,” is an 
extraordinary effort to strike a trial- 
balance of the total resources of France 
and her colonies—resources moral as 
well as physical. It advocates a total 
transformation of national policy through 
science. Its doctrine is “produce or per- 
ish.” In the light of a sweeping survey, 
it indicates what the author believes is 
to be the future of reconstructed France. 
It discusses her depopulation, her crimi- 
nal neglect of the most elementary means 
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to combat the declining birth rate, the 
rising death rate, tuberculosis, and alco- 
holism; her great mineral resources, espe- 
cially coal, aluminum, and fertilizer 
phosphates; her lack of iron ore; her 
immense and undeveloped water power; 
her undeveloped railways and water- 
ways; her awful neglect of the means of 
transporting thought, so that she holds 
the lowest place among civilized nations 
in her use of the post, telegraph, and 
telephone; her inadequate ports; her 
enormously hopeful agricultural pros- 
pects; her small merchant marine; her 
fisheries; her need of industrialization, 
and especially of scientific management ; 
how she must build her commercial and 
financial organizations to meet future 
needs; the work of her liberal profes- 
sions; political reform; even the renais- 
sance of art and the creative role of 
France abroad find their place in the 
book. 

That such a man now comes into 
power may mean great things for France. 


A Camp Where the Girls Boss 


By ALICE MARY KIMBALL 
You can lead girls to kitchens, but you cannot make them cook. That is perhaps the 


popular impression of the very much younger generation. 


Camp Andrée has 


found a way to persuade girls to chop wood, build fires, go marketing, and 


cook and serve their own dinners. 


’ OU can lead a rebellious fifteen- 
year-old daughter to a _ well- 
appointed kitchen, shining with 

well-scoured pots and pans and modern 
with apparatus for saving time and steps. 
You can lead her to a kitchen which 
home economics experts have pronounced 
impeccable—but you cannot make her 
work. At least, you cannot make her 
body move with the co-operation of her 
spirit. 

So Mrs. Foster had discovered. Her 
Patty was a problem. She hated every- 
thing that was good for her, from going 
to bed early to learning to make biscuits. 
A feather-weight of compulsion, and her 
temper exploded like a bomb. The word 
“ought” uttered by her mother in a pre- 
cise, well-modulated voice was like a 
lighted match to a fuse. This was sad, 
for “ought” was the pampered darling of 
Mrs. Foster’s vocabulary. 

“The girl of to-day ought to under- 
stand that in years to come life will make 
exacting demands upon her,” she would 
say. “She will probably be called upon 
to be a wife, a mother, and a professional 
woman. She can’t begin too early to 


lay the foundations of good health. She 


should learn, too, to cook and run a 
home.” 

How true! How reasonable! 
made no impression on Patty. 

“Oh, mother! You talk like a darn 
old woman’s club!” the girl would burst 
out, angrily, tossing her mane of daffodil- 
colored hair. 

Patty isn’t the literal name of the girl 
of whom I write. She is a real girl, how- 
ever, and her actual name is on the en- 
rollment list of Camp Andrée, the experi- 
ment station camp of the Girl Scouts, 
near Briarcliff Manor, in Westchester 
County, New York. There Patty spent 
the summer. When her mother visited 
the camp, she was astonished to see her 
young hopeful cheerfully and compe- 
tently chopping kindling wood, pounding 
nails, sawing, building fires, running er- 
rands, marketing, cooking, and serving. 
Her daughter’s pugnacity was no longer 
expended in warfare with the older gen- 
eration. It was harnessed nicely to the 
job of subduing her physical environment 
and promoting her own personal develop- 
ment. 

Observation showed Mrs. Foster why 
Andrée had succeeded where she had 


But it 


Let Miss Kimball tell you about it 


failed. At Andrée the word “‘ought” was 
taboo. No adolescent girl, over-sensitive, 
emotional, and full of a healthy longing 
to be an adult, was ever treated like a 
child. Never was she ordered about, 
preached at, improved, or educated 
against her will. 

Camp Andrée is more than a camp. 
It is a venture in modern education 
founded on the principle of the enrich- 
ment of the personality through self- 
willed activity. It aims not only to 
repair the ravages of speeded-up, nerve- 
strained, over-stimulated city life, but to 
give the girl camper new and useful 
habits of thought, feeling, and behavior. 
The object of its programme is the har- 
monious development of the individual 
girl. 

Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, National 
Director of the Girl Scouts, believes that 
this can best be achieved by breaking 
away completely from “mass” or “sum- 
mer boarding-house” camping. She has 
planned at Andrée a camp in which the - 
clatter and strain of crowds is absent. 
There is no tent colony, no noisy mess 
tent, no arbitrary regimentation, no hard 
and fast régime into which every girl 
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must fit, willy-nilly. The girls of the 
camp community are divided into small, 
intimate families of eight. They live, 
each with a camp counselor, in tiny indi- 
vidual encampments, out of sight and 
hearing of each other. Each family 
(“patrol” it is called in Scout language) 
does its own work and plans its own 
affairs. It elects a representative to the 
Court of Honor, the council of girls 
which governs the camp. 

The place of the adult in this self- 
governing community of girls is to be on 
hand when wanted, but not to interfere. 
The camp counselors are jolly, young- 
hearted girls in their early twenties. 
They have had special training in the 
counselors’ course at Andrée for the task 
of being responsible, but not “bossy” big 
sisters. Like the teachers in a kindergar- 
ten or modern school, they must wait in 
patience while their young charges fum- 
ble, make mistakes, and learn by doing. 

The new girl who arrives at Andrée on 
the motor bus is likely to think at first 
she has come to the wrong place. No 
conventional camp scene greets her eye. 
She sees no field or hillside dotted with 
tents, no groups of girls being herded 
about. The bus draws up to an old 
farmhouse. Fields and wooded hills dip 
away as far as her eye can reach. The 
veeries are singing, and no human noises 
frighten them away. 

She is taken down a fern-fringed path 
to her tent. She is made acquainted 
with the members of her camp family. 

Her encampment—perhaps it is named 
Gypsy Rest or Fairy Ring or the Cedars 
—consists of three tents: two large tents, 
each sheltering four girls, and a smaller 
tent for the counselor. There is a camp- 
fire place, a cook-stove with a canvas 
“fly” over it, a “cache” in the earth 
which serves as a refrigerator for perish- 
able goods, and a concrete dining-table. 
The wash-house near by is supplied with 
running water. 

All around is beautiful countryside. 
There is a brook near by. She can hear 
it. Through the birches she catches a 
glimpse of blue lake water. 

Similar. encampments . are scattered 
over the camp grounds. There are 144 
acres of land, with a lake for swimming 
and canoeing, clear streams, woods, 
many varieties of flowers, ferns, and 
birds, and occasional glimpses of furry 
animals, including red foxes and wild 
deer. The camp property was presented 
to the National Headquarters of the Girl 
Scouts by Senator and Mrs. William A. 
Clark, in memory of their daughter, 
Andrée, who was a Girl Scout, and who 
died suddenly at the age of sixteen. After 
her death her parents found her diary, 
and discovered how important to Andrée 
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(C) Underwood 


Dishwashing Hour 


had been the comradeship and the self- 
expression she had found in the activities 
of her Scout troop. Her mother decided 
as a memorial to give to the Girl Scouts 
a place where plans of outdoor life for 
girls might be worked out for use in girls’ 
camps throughout the country. 

To each little camp family of the An- 
drée community come the solitude, the 
opportunity for intimate human contacts, 
the quietness, and the healing peace 
which cannot be found in crowds. Here 
is space in which the spirit may breathe 
and grow. Here, too, in the words of Walt 
Whitman, a personal deed has room. 

In large masses, regimented and arbi- 
trarily disciplined, individuals feel weak 
and timid. They are afraid of expressing 
initiative and originality. Inferiority 
feelings paralyze personal contributions. 
In the small Andrée unit, however, each 
girl is a power. Her ideas may modify 
the camp programme. On a fine leaf- 
smelling day, with the wind in the toss- 
ing branches and the water a clear, elec- 
tric blue, she may propose a hike, and, 
if the notion meets with favor, a hike 
there is, although previous schedules may 
have called for something different. 

Suppose the air is warm, the moon is 
big, and the light is lovely on the lake. 
Fourteen-year-old Helen, who hates go- 
ing to bed at nine, proposes a moonlight 
swim. It is put to a vote. The yeas 
have it. The family will stay up an 


hour later than usual nd take cat-naps 
in the morning instead of getting up at 
the regular hour. 

In the Middle West last summer a 
friend of mine overtook three girls hiking 
in the dust and gasoline smells of a State 


road on a broiling August day. Their 
faces were tense and perspiration stained, 
and they were still five miles from their 
destination. They refused a lift in the 
car. They were from a near-by girls’ 
camp, they explained, and they were 
woefully behind with their hiking. Now, 
if each was to win camp honors, she must 
make up the required number of miles, 
just as she would make up a missed ex- 
amination at school. 

Such a spiritless and futile perform- 
ance would have been impossible at 
Andrée, where activities are eléctive and 
so varied that they appeal to every kind 
of girl, from the motor-minded tomboy 
to the introspective dreamer. The latter 
doesn’t have to force herself to do jump- 
ing or high diving. She may win honors 
in art, music, composition, bird-hunting, 
botany, elementary zodlogy, or astron- 
omy. Other types of girl will find satis- 
faction in classes in swimming, diving, 
life-saving, camp craft, or athletics. 

The educational activities of the camp 
are not so labeled. Mr. Gerald Thayer, 
the naturalist, appears at an encamp- 
ment and says, mildly, “Who wants to 
go fora ramble?” The girls who accom- 
pany him learn fascinating secrets about 
birds, plants, insects, and rocks, but not 
one of them knows she has been taking a 
nature-study lesson. 

Even the doing of work around the 
camp is made to contribute to a girl’s 
sense of her worth and dignity. 

To be off in the woods, cut loose from 
family apron-strings, and dependent on 
herself for food, shelter, warmth, cleanli- 
ness, and the good will of others —this is 
being weaned from babyhood. All the 
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unfolding forces of the child-woman’s 
nature approve. The grown-ups at the 
camp never boss. They hand out re- 
sponsibility instead. 

If a girl shirks or does slipshod work, 
she pays at once in personal inconveni- 
ence. Does she scamp the job of setting 
up her tent? Down it comes, some 
windy night, and hits her on the head. 
Does she loiter too long at the delight- 
ful swimming beach and delay starting 
dinner? She must stand the reproaches 
of the outdoor appetites of her patrol, 
her own included. No camp counselor 
needs to say to a delinquent: “Mary, 
you ought to do better. You are a lazy, 
selfish pig.” The laws of nature attend 
to that in the woods, including the law 
of Mary’s own human nature, which suf- 


fers under the disapproval of her group. ° 


Board at Camp Andrée costs $10 a 
week: On entering the camp, a girl ex- 
changes her money for camp currency. 
With this camp money she buys supplies 
at the camp store when her turn comes 
for marketing. 

Two girls must prepare food every 
day. Nobody comes around telling them 
to peel the cucumbers in time and to be 
sure not to let the water boil down in the 
potato kettle. No fairy godmother ap- 
pears in the cool of the morning with a 
ready-made menu. ‘So a pair of grave 
young things in middy blouses and 
bloomers seek out the camp counselor 
and the camp dietitian to talk over the 
day’s bill of fare. The menus are writ- 
ten, cook-books are consulted, recipes are 
scratched down on the back of a letter 


from home. Orders for groceries are 
written on a blank. The two girls whose 
daily task is marketing take baskets un- 
der their arms and trudge off toward the 
camp store. 

Not only the cooks and marketers 
have tasks to do. In one corner of the 
camp two bobbed heads are bent over a 
gleaming array of camp lanterns. Chim- 
neys are washed, wicks are trimmed. 
These are the sanitary officers, who must 
also pick up papers about the camp, 
wash out the refrigerator, see that wash- 
houses and lJatrines are in good condition. 
The two remaining girls of the patrol 
must wash the dishes after each meal. 
Their job drags on after the others have 
finished, so a comb and _ harmonica 
orchestra is organized to cheer them up. 

After a summer at Andrée a girl is 
competent to plan meals and cook for a 
family of eight or more. 

When is drudgery not drudgery? When 
it is felt to be a part of a worth-while 
creative undertaking. The girls are not 
unhappy as they clean the dishes, scrub 
out food receptacles, or go for milk on a 
sopping morning; for these tasks, un- 
doubtedly disagreeable in themselves, are 
enlivened by the excitement of making 
a‘big thing go. To be in on the job of 
running her own camp household and to 
be a factor in the administration of the 
camp as a whole is a good-sized under- 
taking, and it gives the young ego a 
wholesome feeling of importance. The 
camp activities are carefully planned, 
however, not to overtax the strength of 
growing girls. Heavy lifting, overexer- 
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tion in athletics, strain of any kind, are 
avoided. The routine is a rhythm of 
exertion and rest. 

Each patrol unit elects a leader. The 
leader presides over meetings of her pa- 
trol, and also is the representative of her 
group at the Court of Honor. No adult 
can attend the Court of Honor without 
an invitation. There is a competent 
camp staff, however, at the disposal of 
the girls whenever they feel the need of 
help. 

The vote of the majority determines 
the collective life of the camp; but no 
enthusiasm for voting and governing is 
allowed to obscure the fact that Camp 
Andrée is a camp for the individual girl. 
The programme allows at least two 
hours of free time each day. In free- 
time periods each Scout is her own mis- 
tress. She can dream by the edge of a 
stream, read a book, write a letter home, 
follow her personal hobby, however ec- 
centric, talk secrets with her chum, or 
simply lie in the sun doing nothing and 
feeling as much a part of nature as a 
rock or a weed. 

Two or three times a week the whole 
camp community gets together. There 
are weekly dinners, followed by great 
council fires, with stories, songs, dances, 
travel talks, or poetry reading. An 
aquatic meet or land athletic meet occurs 
every week. The encampments take 
turns in furnishing entertainment in the 
natural outdoor theater, where the stage 
is a big gray rock and the footlights are - 
camp lanterns placed on top of smaller 
rocks in front. One-act plays, charades, 
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musical shows, and pageants are given 
throughout the summer. Costumes are 
devised from dyed cheesecloth, bright- 
colored blankets, colored paper, and gay 
goldenrod or black-eyed Susans. 

Camp Andrée has a: winter season, for 
the Girl Scouts as a part of their health 
work are trying to get girls to be friendly 
with winter. The week before Christmas 
the girls come back, or as many of them 
as possible. They are lodged in the farm- 
house which serves as a combined care- 
taker’s house and hospital. They divide 


themselves into small units, elect. leaders, 
and assign the work, just as they do in 
summer. For recreation there are coast- 
ing, skating, snow-shoeing, and skiing, 
and the study of winter animals and 
birds. Games, charades, and taffy-pulls 
make the evenings fly. 

The significance of Andrée lies in the 
fact that it is bound to have an influence 
on the vacation life of the hundreds of 
thousands of American girls who go to 
camp in summer. Mrs. Rippin expects 
to develop valuable leaders of girls’ 
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movements at the camp counselors’ 
course which is given annually at Andrée 
and from the Andrée girls themselves. 
The Andrée plan was studied at the 
camp leaders’ course at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, this year, and 
the camp is visited annually by girls’ 
leaders from various parts of the United 
States and from abroad. The 283 Girl 
Scout camps, in which 25,000 girls an- 
nually spend the summer, are reorganiz- 
ing, whenever practicable, to permit the 
use of the Andrée small-unit system. 


The Faith of Fighting Men 


The Story of H. M. Destroyer Shark in the 
Action off Jutland Bank, May 31, 1916 


By COMMANDER F. J. CLEARY, 


Man and the Church” which ap- 
peared some months ago in The 
Outlook, I quote the following: ° 

“The college man to-day can only be 
attracted by a man’s religion, a religion 
with a challenge and a duty. . . . The 
college student is pressing forward, trying 
to live his faith——his positive, practical, 
rational faith summed up in the words of 
the prophet, ‘What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’ ” 

The ship’s company of the Shark 
showed in themselves such an example of 
this positive, practical faith that I am 
impelled to set it forth. 

H. M. S. Shark, Commander Loftus 
W. Jones, R. N., commanding, went into 
action about 4:45 p.M., May 31, 1916, 
with a complement of 91 officers and 
men. Of that number six enlisted men 
survived to see the dawn of June 1. 
From the details remembered by the six 
survivors the following record of the ac- 
tion was obtained. 

At 2 p.m., May 31, destroyers Shark, 
Acasta, Ophelia, and Christopher, with 
light cruisers Chester and Canterbury, 
were acting as a submarine screen for the 
Third Battle-Cruiser Squadron, steaming 
south in advance of the British battle 
fleet. At 2:20 p.m. radio messages were 
received that the enemy force was at sea. 
The ships’ companies were ordered to 
“action stations” and a course taken to 
intercept the advancing enemy, full speed 
being ordered. At about 5:20 p.m. the 
first sounds of firing were heard, and at 
5:40 the haze to the southwestward was 
pierced by flashes of gun fire, and shortly 
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thereafter German light cruisers and de- 
stroyers became. visible, heavily engaged 
with an unseen opponent to the west- 
ward. The German destroyers, ten in 
number, turned to launch a torpedo at- 
tack at the Third Battle-Cruiser Squad- 
ron, and the four British destroyers 
headed for the enemy destroyers to break 
up this attack, which they succeeded in 
doing. As the four British destroyers 
turned to rejoin their own cruisers, three 
German battle-cruisers appeared out of 
the mist and concentrated their fire on 
the four British destroyers and two light 
cruisers. 

A fragment of a shell destroyed the 
Shark’s bridge steering wheel, wounding 
the coxswain, Griffin. The captain 
ordered the after steering wheel to be 
manned, and with coxswain Griffin and 
signalman Banham ran down the bridge 
ladder and along the shell-torn upper 
deck. The enemy was using shrapnel, 
and the captain was wounded in the 
thigh and face, the coxswain being 
wounded a second time, and falling in- 
sensible; the captain stumbled aft, en- 
deavoring to stanch the flow of blood 
with his hands, only to find that a shell 
had burst inside the engine-room, com- 
pletely disabling the main engines and 
the steering gear. The forward gun un- 
der the command of Sub-Lieutenant 
Vance had been blown away, and only 
one survivor of the gun crew lay badly 
wounded amid the wreckage. 

The Shark was lying disabled under a 
heavy fire, and Lieutenant-Commander 
Barron brought his destroyer, the Acasta, 
between the Shark and the enemy’s fire 
and signaled if he could be of assistance. 
The captain of the Shark was then en- 
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couraging the crews of the midship and 
after guns. The signalman repeated to 
him the Acasta’s signal, and he replied, 
“No; tell him to look out for himself and 
not get sunk over us.” This was Com- 
mander Jones’s last signal to his de- 
stroyer division; the Third British 
Battle-Cruiser Squadron vanished into 
the mist and the enemy closed in upon 
the Shark. The after gun was put out 
of action almost immediately, and its 
crew killed and wounded. Amid a hail 
of shrapnel and flying fragments the re- 
maining torpedo was being loaded into 
the tube when it was struck by a shell 
and exploded, causing heavy casualties. 
Only one gun now remained in action; 
the ship was settling and every moment 
shook with the impact of a fresh hit. 
The upper deck was a shambles, and the 
dead, mingled with shattered wreckage, 
were blown hither and thither by the 
blasts of exploding shell; projectiles 
passed screaming overhead or, falling 
short, flung great columns of water onto 
the Shark. 

One by one the wounded crawled 
brokenly into the lee of the casings and 
funnels in attempts to find shelter from 
the bursting shells and flying fragments. 
Among them knelt the surgeon, endeav- 
oring single-handed to cope with his 
hopeless task. When last seen, although 
himself severely wounded, he was ban- 
daging a man who had lost an arm when 
the torpedo exploded. 

The enemy had closed in to short 
range. The captain ordered the collision 
mats over the shot holes and every at- 
tempt made to keep the ship afloat. This 
was done under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Donnell, who maintained a cheer- 
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ing spirit of indomitable pluck to the 
last. The coxswain, who had recovered 
consciousness, although half blinded by 
the wound in his head, superintended a 
party of men who were preparing the 
life rafts for launching. The midship 
gun, under the command of Midshipman 
Smith, had been maintaining a steady 
fire; the supply of primers began to run 
short, and Gunner Gale, though badly 
wounded, crawled below and brought up 
a new supply, shortly after which he was 
killed. Signalman Hodgetts was blown 
overboard by the blast of an exploding 
shell; a few moments later his dripping 
figure climbed aboard and he resumed his 
place at the gun. By a curious freak of 
chance, he was blown overboard a second 
time, and a second time he clambered 
back to his post of duty, to be blown 
overboard a third time to his death. The 
crew of this gun was finally reduced to 
two men, Seaman Howell and Seaman 
Hope. Midshipman Smith trained the 
gun while Hope loaded and Howell fired. 
The captain stood beside the gun, giving 
the range. Howell, who had been severely 
wounded, eventually dropped from loss 
of blood, and the captain took his place. 
A moment afterwards he was himself 
struck by a shell which took off his right 
leg above the knee. He lay on the deck 
in rear of the gun while the coxswain 
and stoker Hammell improvised a tourni- 
quet from a piece of rope and a fragment 
of wood. While they were endeavoring 
to stop the bleeding the captain contin- 
ued to direct the firing of the gun. As 
his strength ebbed he was distressed lest 
his ship be captured, and, seeing the 
German destroyers approaching, he gave 
orders to sink the Shark. However, the 
gun fired another round, and, realizing 
that the ship was still capable of resis- 
tance, he countermanded the order, add- 
ing, “Fight the ship.” 

The main gaff had been broken by a 
shot, and the flag hung limp against the 
mast. His mind turned to that emblem 
of all that he was dying for so gallantly, 
for he asked faintly what had happened 
to the flag. He was told that it had been 
shot away, and in great distress he 
ordered another to be hoisted. Seaman 
Hope climbed the mast, detached the en- 
sign and handed it down to Midshipman 
Smith, who bent it to a set of halyards 
and hoisted it at the yard-arm. The 
captain, seeing it once more flying clear, 
said, ‘“‘That’s good,” and appeared con- 
tent. 

The end was now near. The bows of 
the Shark had sunk until the forward 
funnel was awash and the waves were 
lapping over the hull, and as two German 
destrovers had approached to within a 
few hundred feet with the intention of 


administering the coup de grace, Com- 
mander Jones gave his last order to his 
men, “Save yourselves.” He was helped 
into the water by the coxswain and some 
of the others, and floated clear of the 
ship with the support of a life-belt; the 
survivors of the crew, about twenty in 
all, swam toward the rafts and pieces of 
floating wreckage. Two torpedoes struck 
the Shark amidships, and she lurched 
violently to starboard, flinging overboard 
the dead and wounded remaining on the 
deck. Her stern rose until it was almost 
perpendicular, and she sank with her 
colors flying. The captain was placed on 
one of the rafts and propped up in a 
sitting position. While this was being 
done he attempted to smile and shook 
his head, saying, “It’s no good, lads.” 
Shortly after the Shark sank the 
British battle-cruisers swept past in pur- 
suit of the enemy. The captain asked 
if the pursuing ships were British, and 
on being told that they were, said, 
“That’s good.” Not long afterward his 
head fell forward and his gallant spirit 
went aloft. 

The second raft had been so damaged 
by shell fire that only two men could be 
accommodated upon it. The two most 
severely wounded were helped on it by 
others, all of them wounded, who clung 
to the edge, among them Lieutenant 
Donnell. Seaman Smith, who was only 
slightly wounded, swam over from the 
other raft to render assistance to the 
badly wounded. Lieutenant Donnell, 
who had unfailingly cheered the men, 
asked if any could still sing, and 
then without faltering, himself began: 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

Those who had the strength joined in 
as they clung, submerged up to their 
shoulders in the icy water; and so, one 
by one, death overtook them, Seaman 
Smith alone surviving more than a couple 
of hours. 

The other raft had six occupants, and, 
while it was still light, the British battle 
fleet was sighted through the mist, and 
the drenched wounded men cheered it as 
it passed five miles away. Signalman 
Banham lapsed into delirium at times, 
and finally said, “I must have a sleep. 
Let me get my head down.” Seaman 
Hope endeavored to keep him in a sitting 
position, but he repeated, “I must sleep,” 
and as‘ he stretched himself on the bottom 
of the raft the ruling instinct of the naval 
service stayed with him through the 
mists of death: “Give me a shake if the 
captain wants anything,” he said, and his 
loyal spirit passed to join that of his 
captain, of whom he thought even unto 
death. 

Shortly after midnight the lights of a 
steamer were sighted. Seaman Howell 
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was able to make a carbide flare, and 
they were rescued by the Danish S. S. 
Vidar. Seaman Smith was picked up 
from the other raft and Petty Officer 
Filleul was rescued from the water as he 
was losing consciousness. No other sur- 
vivors were found. The King awarded 
Commander Loftus W. Jones the Victoria 
Cross posthumously and the six survivors 
were decorated with the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

A few weeks after the action a body 
was washed ashore on the coast of Swe- 
den near the village of Fishbackskie, and 
on the 24th of June, 1916, the fishermen 
of that village buried in their churchyard 
Commander Loftus Jones, V.C.R.N., 
Captain Courageous and Gentleman Un- 
afraid. 

This narrative of the ship’s company 
of his Majesty’s ship Shark could have 
been written, under similar circum- 
stances, of any ship’s company in the 
British navy or in the United States 
Navy, for the discipline in the British 
navy and in our navy is built upon a 
common loyalty of the officers and men 
to each other, to their navy, and to their 
country. It could not have been written 
of the ships’ companies of the Imperial 
German navy, for their discipline was 
built on the fear of the men of their 
officers and of the “All Highest” Kaiser, 
a condition which was shown by the fol- 
lowing fact: When the Imperial German 
Government began to stagger under the 
hammer blows of the Allied armies, the 
German High Seas Fleet was ordered to 
sea to engage the Grand Fleet, at that 
time including a squadron of United 
States battleships, with the plan of hav- 
ing the heavy German ships hold the 
Grand Fleet while the lighter German 
ships destroyed the Allied transport and 
supply system into France, thereby re- 
lieving the pressure on the German 
armies; this well-thought-out plan was 
frustrated by the German seamen,, who 
mutinied and refused to take their ships 
out. 

In dying for what they knew to be the 
cause of justice, of humanity, and of 
righteousness the officers and men of the 
Shark taught more truly the religion of 
Jesus Christ than could be taught from 
all the pulpits of Christendom, for they 
carried out the precept “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that he lay down 
his life for his friend.” Cheerfully and 
without question they died for others at 
the behest of others; for be it remem- 
bered that the officers and men of the 
Allied navies did not make the Great 
War. Through long years of hardship, 

of exposure, and of death they did their 
utmost to make peace after the civilian 
statesmen had made war. 








The Book Table 


Plays and Play-Makers 


Reviews by EDWIN BJORKMAN 


r NHERE are people who assert that 
no nation can hope to have a 
great drama of its own until its 

members have learned to read plays as 
well as to see them. If that be true, we 
are evidently on the way at last toward 
the long-promised blossoming of a native 
dramatic literature, with its concurrent 
rehabilitation of the stage itself. The 
number of current original plays finding 
publication now is enormous compared 
with the number a few years ago. [ur- 
thermore, the old managerial prejudice 
against publication before production is 
disappearing, while at the same time 
publishers are ceasing to reserve the ad- 
vantages of publication for those plays 
which have already attracted widespread 
attention by a successful production. All 
this is significant when one bears in mind 
that, after all, only a minor part of the 
population can get to the theater with 
any sort of regularity, and that the most 
meritorious plays are never likely to get 
beyond a few big cities. It means that 
practically every play of genuine value is 
made available to every American reader, 
regardless of production and facilities for 
attending such productions. It means a 
tremendously expanded chance for syste- 
matic study of the drama. It means, in 
addition, that American plays will be 
accessible to observers abroad, many of 
whom hitherto have thought that what 
they didn’t see in print didn’t exist. 

Of the volumes that have caused these 
optimistic’ reflections, the first one, Mr. 
Moses’s “Representative Continental 
Dramas,”* is a collection of the kind 
that’ is becoming more and more com- 
mon. It contains fifteen plays by as 
many European playwrights, represent- 
ing eight different nationalities. It is 
fairly representative of the period leading 
up to the Great War. All the plays seem 
to have been published before, but 
grouped as they now are, they will be of 
value for purposes of comparison and 
systematic study. 

As a dramatist Turgenev is little 
known outside of Russia, and hardly at 
all here. The publication of his plays in 
English translation “ shows beyond doubt 


*Representative Continental 
Revolutionary and Transitional. 
with Introductions by Montrose J. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $4.50. 

“The Plays of Ivan S. Turgenev. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by M. S. Mandell, 
M.A. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.50. 
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Dramas: 
Edited 
Moses. 


. 

that he was essentially foreign to the 
dramatic form. If their dramatic value 
be questionable, however, their impor- 
tance as documents on racial psychology 
can hardly be overestimated. The little 
sketch named “A Conversation on the 
Highway,” for instance, throws more 
light on Russian character than any 
number of learned treatises. The trans- 
lations are as astonishing as are most 
translations of this kind. “Now you 
have to put your say in,” remarks one 
character. Where could such an expres- 
sion be found outside the vast wilder- 
ness of haphazardly transplanted litera- 
tures? 


’ 


~ Eugene O’Neill has a force and a 


dramatic sense that cannot be denied. 
What he writes for the stage is vital 
throughout. In spite of a certain form- 
lessness and an unmistakable redun- 
dancy, practically every one of his plays 
moves with merciless logic toward some 
clearly conceived goal, and that goal is 
of genuine importance to the lives of men 
and women all around us. This is cer- 
tainly the case with the two plays con- 
tained in the present volume,’ one of 
which deals with the problem of mixed 
marriages, whiie the other one tackles the 
Strindbergian problem of the “duel be- 
tween the sexes’”—which, at bottom, is 
not at all a conflict between the male 
and the female, but between the sexual 
side of man—or woman—and his other 
tendencies and faculties and functions. 
Both are worth reading as well as seeing. 
Both belong to the more outstanding 
plays produced in this country. And yet 
both are marred by some lack or short- 
coming which is rather hard to define. 
They do not quite convince. Perhaps it 
is because the feelings of the characters 
are so hectic, or because these feelings 
are expressed at such length and with 
such unusual intensity. The conflicting 
emotions portrayed in “Welded,” for in- 
stance, are genuine enough, and far from 
uncommon, but the talk of the two 
principal characters tempts to a diagno- 
sis of overgrown egos plus undisciplined 
nerves. 

“The Better Understanding,” * by A.E. 
Thomas and Clayton Hamilton, is in 


3 All God’s Chillun Got 
Welded. By Eugene O'Neill. 
right, New York. $2. 

*The Better Understanding. 
Thomas and Clayton Hamilton. 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Wings, and 
Boni & Live- 


By A. E. 
Little, 


many ways antithetical to the O’Neill 
plays. From the craftsman’s point of 
view, it must ‘be declared a remarkably 
fine piece of work. In construction, dia- 
logue, and character drawing it is nearly 
perfect. The joint authors have taken a 
very old situation—a devoted husband 
preoccupied by his struggle for worldly 
success,.a young wife feeling neglected, 
and a charming friend ready to furnish 
diversion and consolation. The theme is 
old as the hills, but Messrs.. Thomas and 
Hamilton have, by mere skillful handling 
of stage possibilities, given it an aston- 
ishing freshness and force of appeal. 
Their achievement is the more notable 
because the play has no villain. Every 
character, including the potential lover, 
is fine and honest and upright. Every 
one concerned is ready for a great deal 
of self-sacrifice in order to save the other 
two from suffering. And yet life and 
circumstance sway them and fling to the 
verge of disaster. The dramatic sus- 
pense is kept up to the last line. 

The idea of making short plays out of 
the most dramatic Bible stories is an ex- 
cellent one. It helps to humanize re- 
ligion, and it helps to make the drama 
tolerable where it is most decried and 
resisted. Unfortunately, the two authors 
of these plays* have gone about their 
task in a fashion which one critic, at 
least, cannot but regret. They have 
tried, not to re-create the dialogue of 
those very real men and women with 
whom the stories deal, but to ape the 
language of the English Bible. This 
language needs no defense. But, first of 
all, it takes a poet to imitate it. And, 
secondly, it is hopelessly artificial for the 
purpose now in question. The authors 
are recommended to read the old miracle 
play known as the “Wakefield Second 
Shepherds’ Play,” and to do so remem- 
bering that the language used in that 
play was the colloquial idiom of the day. 
The man, or men, who wrote that play 
would never have permitted one of their 
characters to say, “Give thou it to 


me.” What they would have said would 
probably have been: “Give it to me, 
kid!” 


Elizabeth R. Hunt’s “The Play of To- 
day” ° is already well known, having first 
been published in 1913. The present 
revised edition has been brought well up 
to date. The book is undoubtedly use- 
ful, though, like all books of its kind, it 


5 Six Bible Plays. 
Helen Miles. 


By Mabel Hobbs and 
The Century Company, New 


York. 
*The Play of Today. By Elizabeth R. 
Hunt. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2. 
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fibre has qualities which play a large 
part in keeping the voice currents on 
the pathways provided for them. 

It is valuable as an insulator. It is 
flexible. It stands usage. Such acom- 
bination of properties gives cotton its 
important place in the covering of 
telephone and switchboard cords. 

This cotton stands the hard test of 
day by day service because it was care- 
fully selected for the job. Just one 
more evidence of the high standard 
which Western Electric sets for every 
stage of telephone manufacture. 
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THE STRENGTH TEST. This machine 
takes representative samples of the cotton 
thread and tests their tensile strength. The 
standard required is such as to assure long 
and dependable service. 


*No. 8 of a series 
on raw materials. 


THIS PHANTOM 
view gives some idea 
of the complexity of 
your telephone. 













A CLOSE-UP OF THE COVERING. 
The transmitter cord inside your tele- 
phone. Here the toughness of the cotton 
fibre counts—where it comes in constant 
contact with metal parts. 


Western 









LIKE DANCING AROUND THE MAY- 
POLE. The spools of cotton whirl ’round and 
*round, weaving the cord covering tightly and 
quickly —so quickly in fact that 11,000,000 cords 
was the record production for 1923, 
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Boy and Girl 
Campers 
Ahoy! 


N= is the time when boys 
who are real boys, and girls 
who are real girls, turn with 


longing to the thought of the joys of 
camp. 


And not all those boys and girls 
who are dreaming of camp fires and 
fishing, of hiking and sleeping out 
under the stars, of basket-ball and 
base-ball in the open, are going to 
have their hopes and wishes grati- 
fied. 


That is the sad part about it. 
Hundreds of boys and girls with the 
true camping instinct, living in a 
country full of splendid camps and 
camping grounds, are going to be 
denied the privilege of a real vaca- 
tion because of the lack of a few 
necessary dollars. 


set your heart upon 
Are 


Have you 
some particular camp? 
wondering how you are going to get 
there? Do you know that The 
Outlook has found a way for boys 
and girls to earn camp scholarships 
and that all over the United States 
boys and girls are starting out to 
win their own vacations? 


you 


If you want to join this army of 
country-loving boys and girls fill 
out the blank and send it to The 
Outlook Camp Department this very 
day. 


DEAR OUTLOOK, CAMP DEPARTMENT: 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


I want to go to Camp 


The board at this camp is $............ 


a week. Please tell me just what 


I will have to do to earn................ 


weeks’ vacation. 
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should be handled with care by any one 
actually aspiring to dramatic creation. 


Lhe Outlook for 


Such creation cannot be learned out of 
text-books. 


The New Books 


FICTION 
TAKING OF HELEN (THE), AND OTHER 
PROSE SELECTIONS. By John Masefield. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.60. 


They have now fixed the date of 
Troy’s fall at 1184 B.c. It is a strange 
and wonderful thing that to-day, more 
than three thousand years later, poets 
are still making stories about that Helen 
who is said to have been the cause of it. 
And no less strange or wonderful it is 
that one such story can be as moving and 
as beautiful as if it had been woven 
around some topic never yet touched by 
the fancy of man. By this feat John 
Masefield has proved himself a poet as 
much as by anything he ever wrote with 
rhyme and meter. It is the clandestine 
passing of Paris and Helen from the 
Court of King Menelaus that he has 
chosen for his special theme, and reading 
it one knows how it happened as if one 
had been there in person. Otherwise 
than that it could not have happened. 
Nor could it have happened more charm- 
ingly. Then, having reached the end of 
one of the most perfect stories produced 
in our own time, one regrets that other 
things of less value should have been 
added just to make the volume thick 
enough and costly enough for advanta- 
geous commercial handling. Thus even 
the story of Helen, and of the love that 
has kept thirty centuries of poets singing, 
can be tarnished by the spirit that needs 
must put the sale above the thing sold. 
VALLEY OF HEADSTRONG 

J. S. Fletcher. 
pany, New York. 

This is not one of the stories of crime 
and detection which Mr. Fletcher has put 
forth so rapidly and with such remark- 
able success in the last few years. It is 
so different, indeed, that one wonders 
whether it is an early work or whether 
it is a deliberate attempt to abandon the 
type of story associated with the author’s 
name. At all events, this book is rather 
old-fashioned, with deep-seated hatred, a 
fantastic attempt at revenge, and, finally, 
the murderous and diabolical blowing 
down by dynamite of an immense dam 
as the exciting incidents. Mr. Fletcher 
again shows himself to be a born story- 
teller and keeps the reader’s interest 
awake and excited throughout. 


MEN (THE). By 
The George H. Doran Com- 
$1.75. 


LUSTRES, By Anne and Dillwyn Parrish. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. §$2. 


Fancy without imagination ‘inspires 
the two authors of this series of attrac- 
tively printed sketches, which could be 
called short stories only by courtesy. 
Both the'perpetrators suffer distressingly 


from the “‘little”-complex, employing the 
word “‘little” on almost every page and 
many times on some, apparently hoping 
thereby to render more appealing the 
vapid, ineffectual, misunderstood, and 
dying characters of their vaguely wistful 
narratives. 

“The tints of life below the surface”— 
to use a phrase from the jacket—are all 
too frequently inchoate and unpleasant 
ones, but it isn’t often that a book comes 
along to prove this; and it doesn’t speak 
very well for the intelligence of the read- 
ing public to ask it to take wisdom and 
mysticism from the mouths of half-wits 
and sufferers from warping misfortune 
and senile dementia. Why show it, for 
instance, half a dozen graceful or pic- 
turesque ways in which to die? If the 
symbols of the book were consistent and 
if atmosphere were created in any one of 
the stories capable of supporting any 
symbolism, one would quarrel less with a 
volume of this sort. Certain meanings 
you may willfully or arbitrarily read into 
them, but these tales do not contain the 
strong meat of symbolism nor the heady 
wine of fantasy. They are cold and un- 
flavored pastries, decorated with rococo 
sugar curlicues signifying nothing. 

LA DAME DE SAINTE 
King. 
$2.25. 
Grace King has long been recognized 

as one of the best Southern writers of 
historical tales and sketches; she is for 
Louisiana much what Mary Johnston is 
for Virginia. Her new novel is a pleasing 
though old-fashioned romance of the 
earliest days of New Orleans, with the 
famous Bienville as one of the characters. 
The lady whose name serves as the title 
has been sent out from France under a 
royal lettre de cachet after an attempt 
by her family to make her accept as hus- 
band a man to whom she has been mar- 
ried practically by force. The situation 
of this poor girl in a strange country is 
moving and captures the reader’s inter- 
est. There is a bit too much historical 
detail, otherwise the tale is agreeable if 
not strikingly dramatic. 


HERMINE. By Grace 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS IN HISTORY, LAW 
AND POLITICS (THE). By Pitman B. Pot- 
ter. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 


This book has been developed from a 
thesis submitted in 1918 for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard. It 
has the merits and the defects of the bet- 
ter sort of doctorial treatise. It is. based 
on. an incredible deal of reading, and 
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every other statement is coupled with a 
foot-note reference; but it cannot be said 
that the material has been thoroughly 
digested. The book, then, is a creditable 
arrangement rather than a creative work. 
The doctrine—-if one may give it that 
name—of “freedom of the seas” has 
since the origins of maritime law been 
sufficiently vague and shifting; it is so 
to-day. Dr. Potter has done something 
toward fixing and clarifying it—an 
achievement. He traces its vicissitudes 
in respect of theory and application down 
to 1914; defines “maritime freedom as 
actually recognized by accepted interna- 
tional law” in 1914; shows how the 
World War has affected it; and, perhaps 
a little timidly, “projects” its future. 

By no means a great book nor to be 
commended in respect of style, but defi- 
nitely useful. The appended bibliog- 
raphy deserves unqualified praise. 


PEOPLE’S CORPORATION (THE). By King C. 
Gillette. Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 


Another, Utopia, and to the mind of 
this reviewer the most hideous to date; 
which is saying much. The author’s 
condemnation of the existing “profit sys- 
tem,” its waste, unfairness, etc., is just 
enough; but the substitute offered is im- 
practicable, silly, and horrible. For ex- 
ample: “The buildings in which people 
live will be operated like the best hotels 
which we have at present. . . . They will 
probably be built in the form of wings 
extending outward from a huge court, 
and they might easily be fifty floors high. 
It is thus conceivable that 100,000 peo- 
ple might be housed in one such building 
and that ten buildings or a million people 
could be supplied from one central 


kitchen.” ’Nuff said. 
BIOGRAPHY 
REAL JOHN BURROUGHS (THE). By William 
Sloane Kennedy. The Funk and Wagnalls 


Company, New York. 2.50. 

This is an “appreciation” of one of our 
two greatest nature writers—Thoreau, of 
course, being the other—by an intimate 
friend, himself a nature writer of no 
mean distinction. Mr. Kennedy gives 
you Burroughs’s quaint and on the whole 
engaging personality. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, he exalts the merits of Bur- 
roughs somewhat unduly, at any rate in 
comparison with those of other nature 
writers; on the other hand, the best fea- 
ture of the book is its shrewd, searching, 
and just criticism of Burroughs’s defects. 

It does not raise our estimation of 
Burroughs to belittle, as Mr. Kennedy 
does, Gilbert White and Jefferies. The 
effect, rather, is to lower our estimation 
of the critic. Burroughs is a more con- 
siderable writer than White, but the lat- 
ter has exquisite and precious qualities 
denied to Burroughs; just as Collins, 
though on the whole a far less notable 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE KLAN. By 
Stanley Frost. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. $2. 


The mass of literature about the 
Ku Klux Klan has already attained 
formidable bulk, but most of it is 
negligible because of its obvious 
partisanship. Mr. Frost’s study, on 
the contrary, is a model of impar- 
tial reporting; a carefully prepared 
statement of demonstrable fact, 
based chiefly on his own direct in- 
vestigation, and as fully docu- 
mented as the nature of the case 
permits. He is temperamentally 
judicially minded, and, although one 
is left in no doubt as to his own 
feeling, he manages to keep remark- 
ably aloof and impersonal in his 
analyses. He is not an alarmist. 
His final summary refuses to see 
any “hideous menace.” He con- 
cludes: 


It [the Klan] can do much harm, 
beyond doubt, and will do some. 
The prejudices it has released, the 
turmoil it has aroused, its wrong 
principles and wrong methods are 
all dangerous and might be serious 
indeed. Perhaps I am a little weary 
of many menaces, but... I can 
not see that it is likely to do any 
very great or irreparable harm... . 
It seems clear, also, that the Klan 
is doing much good along with the 
harm. ... Its services in stirring 
up thought and focussing attention 
on the evils which now threaten 
Americanism are very great. ... 
Besides, the Klan can hardly live 
long in anything like its present 
form. It is a protest movement, a 
reform drive, and as such it is 
almost certain to be killed by either 
success or failure. 


Nevertheless, his array of facts 
and figures gives one furiously to 
think, especially since they are, pos- 
sibly, more impressive than his bal- 
anced opinion as to their impor- 
tance. It may also be argued that 
he does not give its full weight to 
the fanatic religious element in the 
Klan’s motivation—the one element 
which is everywhere present, in 
Oregon as well as in Florida, on 
Long Island and in Oklahoma, 
whereas the other components of 
the mixture vary greatly with lo- 





calities. The Oregon farmer is not 
greatly interested in the negro or 
the Jew, but he is a dangerously 
militant religious crusader—witness 


This review by H. L. Pangborn taken from The 
Literary Review of “‘ The New York Evening Post’”’ 
will be of particular interest to Outlook readers 


the outrageous Oregon School Law. 
It is possible to see in the Klan 
primarily the active, belligerent 
wing of a much wider religious 
party movement, which is capable, 
potentially, of incalculable wreck- 
age. 

Space lacks for any extended sum- 
mary of Mr. Frost’s facts. He 
credits the Klan, at the date of 
writing, two months ago, with a 
total membership of 4,500,000 at 
least, and with a prospective mem- 
bership at the next election of not 
less than 9,000,000 voters—possibly 
12,000,000—in any case a body large 
enough to dictate terms to both po- 
litical parties. He demonstrates the 
astonishing efficiency of its present 
political organization, giving con- 
crete instances of its victories at the 
polls. It now controls local offices 
in twenty-one States. Mr. Frost 
admits that there is a probability 
of a complete Klan victory in the 
fall elections—to the extent, that is, 
of its limited purposes, for he 
makes it clear that the Klan is not 
after the offices or spoils in the or- 
dinary sense of the activity of a 
political party. But it does aim to 
control legislation, within the field 
of its desire, and Mr. Frost expects 
it to dominate the next Congress 
and the next Administration, no 
matter who is elected. 

That limited field of its purpose 
may be stated as the complete elimi- 
nation from affairs of every one 
who is not “native, white, and 
Protestant.” It is’the third item in 
this trinity that is loaded with high 
explosive. 

Mr. Frost’s outline of the Klan’s 
history is excellent and illumina- 
tive. He follows its development 
and changes carefully, and he shows 
that violence has been abandoned, 
that the present leaders are prob- 
ably trying to raise its standards 
and to keep it to really high ideals. 
He quotes, liberally, from inter- 


views with Dr. Evans, its present ° 


head, and also gives specimens of 
its propaganda literature. He 
brings out the fact that its real ob- 


* jective is control of the schools; but 


he, perhaps, minimizes the vital im- 
portance of that. The book is far 
the most important on the subject 
that has as yet appeared, and de- 
serves a most careful reading. 
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The Golfing 


Temperament 


is a variable quan- 
tity, but we are sure 
we can contribute 
to one’s ease of 
mind with a Spald- 
ing Golf Club or a 
Spalding Golf Ball. 


The variety ot golf 
clubs is almost un- 
limited, while the 
question of “what 
golf ball is best suit- 
ed to my game” isan- 
sweredby a Spalding 
Kro-Flite or a Spald- 
ing Red-Name. 


Everything else for 


the game, of course 
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poet than Tennyson, is in some respects 
the latter’s superior. As for Jefferies, 
many persons of judgment will contend 
that he digged deeper and soared higher 
than Burroughs ever did, and should be 
ranked above him. A like claim will be 
made by Thoreau enthusiasts. 

Hudson is not once mentioned by Mr. 
Kennedy. The fact may perhaps be con- 
strued as an admission that Hudson’s 
superiority is unchallengeable; very 
proper, if so. To say of Burroughs that 
he is decidedly inferior to Hudson is like 
saying of Marlowe that he is decidedly 
inferior to Shakespeare; it is not incon- 
sistent with attribution to him of very 
high merit. 

Burroughs is remarkable for lucidity, 
sincerity, infectious good spirits, optim- 
ism, humor, and other excellencies. On 
the other hand, he is somewhat diffuse, 
his style lacks distinction, his observa- 
tion is not always thorough or accurate, 
his attitude on controverted points is apt 
to be obstinate rather than characterized 
by the scientific spirit, his optimism is so 
persistent and unvarying as to suggest a 
certain superficiality. Towards the end 
he went in strong for philosophy. As a 
philosopher he is pleasing and moderately 
stimulating, but not very important. But 
when all is said, he ranks very high 
among nature writers—. e., writers on 
nature whose attitude is as much poetic 
as scientific. He is one of the glories of 
our American literature. We may safely 
predict a very long life, if not immor- 
tality, for “Locusts and Wild Honey” 
and “Winter Sunshine.” 

Perhaps the best thing in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s book is a chapter on the birds of 
3ritain, embodying in chief a study of 
the nightingale made by him at Bur- 
roughs’s request. It is a very beautiful 
piece of writing. 

A book to be recommended to all for 
information and entertainment. 


SCIENCE 
FIGHTING FOES TOO SMALL TO SEE. By 
Joseph McFarland. The F. A. Davis Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2.50. 


There is romance in the battle man 
has fought against the microbes, and 
Dr. McFarland has found that romance 
and put it into his book. In a popular, 
non-technical manner he relates how man 
has acquired his knowledge of the bac- 
teria and how he has successfully com- 
bated many of them. This is anything 
but a text-book, but rather an entertain- 
ing work of the sort one with a general 
interest in biological science would choose 
to read in order to get a clear idea of the 
nature of microbes without making a 
systematic study of the whole subject. 
Only the interesting parts of such a sys- 
tem are revealed. Some of the varied 
topics are antitoxins, vaccines, mosqui- 


toes as carriers of disease, what infection 
actually is. The illustrations are inter- 
esting and clear. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
“ON THE FRINGE OF EASTERN SEAS.” By 
Peter Blundell. Robert M. McBride & Co., 
New York. $3. 

The author was in charge of a factory 
at Brunei, the City of Many Waters, on 
the island of Borneo, and he tells us in a 
clean-cut, direct, and rather striking way 
what happened to himself out there. 
Thus we get a series of intimate pictures 
of the life of the Malay inhabitants of 
that far-off place quite unlike anything 
that has come out of it before. Most 
other reports from that part of the world 
have impressed on us the impassable 
chasm that severs the East from the 
West. Mr. Blundell’s straightforward 
narrative tends instead to show that be- 
neath the glaring differences of the sur- 
face move human natures closely akin to 
one another. A Malay lover is not much 
unlike an American one, as we may con- 
clude from the charming story of Pan- 
giran Chuchu and Si Ajar that runs like 
a brighter thread through Mr. Blundell’s 
otherwise businesslike chapters. The 
book is one of those that will help greatly 
in bringing us a little closer to our fellow- 
men of other races and other creeds. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 


PRIMER OF MODERN ART (A). By Sheldon 
Cheney. Boni & Liveright, New York. $6. 


An excellent book from which to learn 
about all those queer pictures and 
statues which make the average man so 
angry. About post-impressionism, cu- 
bism, futurism, and other schools, fads, 
and sensations. Herein is explained 
what painters and sculptors are trying to 
do when they produce pictures which 
seem hopeless to the admirers of Sargent 
and Blashfield, sculpture which looks like 
insanity to the lovers of Saint-Gaudens. 
If any one of those average citizens will 
read this book, he will find that Mr. 
Cheney has something interesting to say, 
and some plausible arguments to ad- 
vance, although they may not be con- 
vincing arguments. It would be easier 
for Mr. Cheney to explain and defend 
if he had not included some of the illus- 
trations, which, as it has aptly been said, 
look like nothing so much as a plate of 
old-fashioned clam chowder, seen from 
above. It is a handsome volume, well 
printed and well illustrated. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

ESSAYS. By William Hazlitt. 
Sons, New York. $1. 

QUIET TALKS ABOUT SIMPLE ESSENTIALS 
AND THE PRESENT WORLD OUTLOOK. 
By S. D. Gordon. The Fleming H. Revel! 
Company, New York. 

SHAKESPEARE CANON (THE). 
J. M. Robertson. E. P. 
York. $5. 
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Financial Department 





| 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 


undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. | 
1 All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OutTLooK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 





Gilt-Edged Bonds 


edged. The term is in rather general use, and is em- 

ployed by many people who perhaps have never 

stopped to think about what its exact meaning is. It may 

therefore be interesting, and possibly helpful, to consider this 
term, and then to illustrate it by a concrete example. 

The highest bond rating given in Moody’s Manuals is AAA. 


\ BOND of the very highest quality is known as gilt- 


The next highest is AA, and bonds included in these two 
classes may, it seems to us, be considered gilt-edged. For our 
present purpose, however, it is necessary only to deal with the 
highest rating, and the first question is what factors are deci- 
sive in allocating a bond to this preferred class. Moody says 
that asset value, earning power, and stability are the three 
elements of importance, and those bonds which meet the 





Distribute Your Investment Fund 
Your Safety Is Increased by Diversification 


HE ENGLISH are reputed 
to be the world’s shrewdest 
investors. They do not rely 
alone on their judgment of 
the safety of an investment, 
but distribute an investment 
fund into as many different 
issues as practicable. 

Generations of experience have taught them 
that thorough diversification in the items of an 
investment fund protects the whole. Moreover 
it gives widest range for adjusting maturities, 
marketability and average yield of holdings to 
the individual requirements. 

" Halsey, Stuart & Co. advises diversification 
as a cardinal principle of safe investment and 
is well able to provide it for its customers. 


Diversity of Offerings 
The issues of this House cover the important 


fields of conservative bond investment, and origi- 
nate in widely separated localities. They include 


mortgage bonds, notes and debentures, short 
term or long—Public Utility, Industrial, and 
Foreign Government bonds; tax exempt U.S. 
Government, Municipal, and Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds—all measuring up to high grade 
investment standards. 

Originating a great diversity of issues, Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. can supply, or supplement, every 
conservative investment need. The investor is 
not obliged to shop around. He becomes a cus- 
tomer of the House. Thus his circumstances 
and investments become intimately known to 
it. Itcan then advise him to very best advantage. 


eA Helpful Service 


Go over your bond holdings carefully. Make sure 
that they are properly diversified and suited to 
your requirements. We shall be glad to help you 
make such an analysis and offer constructive ad- 
vice without obligation. Investors have access to 
this service through our offices or the matter may 
be as satisfactorily handled by correspondence, 


“Cnoosinc Your Investment House” —This booklet clearly presents the factors of experience and equipment by which you may judge the 
\ inherent permanence and the service resources of a bond house. It is well worth the little time required to read it. Ask for booklet O76 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
203 Suuth La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
601 Griswold St. 425 East Water St 





PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


300 South Broad St, 


ST. LOUIS 
319 North 4th St, 


82 Devonshire St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave. ,S- 
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Your Family 


Finances at a Glance 


Your family is a business in it- 
self—with its income, its costs, 
its surplus, its “distribution of 
profits.” Your credit is linked 
with its affairs. And so you 
employ principles of wise fi- 
nancing to keep it a going con- 
cern 


The Family on a 


Business Basis 


To help you get a picture of 
your plans and expenditures the 
John Hancock Family Budget 
and account sheet has been de- 
vised. It may be had upon re- 
quest. It is comprehensive. It 
provides for fixed charges, for 
current liabilities, and for sur- 
plus accounts—savings, insur- 
ance, investments, and the like. 


Farsighted Reckoning 


Fill it in yourself. You have a 
compact, concise graph of your fam- 
ily finances. And at the end of the 
month you have a comparative basis 
for reckoning. 


This budget is easy to keep. It is 
not involved. It gives you the nice 
sense of security that comes from 
seeing at a glance, at any time, just 
where you ‘stand. 


Write Today 
for Free Copy 


Your copy will be gladly sent 
upon request. No obligation 
whatever is involved. These 
publications are being distrib- 
uted gratis as aids to business 
men who are heads of fam- 
ilies. Write for your copy 
today. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPA 
oF Boston. MassacnusarTs 


Over sixty years in business. Now insur- 
ing One Billion 850 Million dollars in 
policies om 3,300,000 lives. 




















highest tests of a combination of the 
three are entitled to be given the rating 
AAA. 

A bond which meets the highest tests 
of asset value is, it goes without saying, 
secured by property worth without any 
question a great deal more than the face 
value of the total amount of the bond 
issue. Fifty million dollars’ worth of 
bonds secured by property whose value 
is two hundred million would certainly 
be gilt-edged so far as this first test is 
concerned. 

To meet the test of earning power suc- 
cessfully the amount of money available 
for interest on the bonds must exceed the 
sum required by more than a substantial 
margin; it should be several times in ex- 
cess of the amount required. Further, 
earnings over a period of years past must 
have been in the same ratio. If the 
$50,000,000 of bonds mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph bear 5 per cent, 
that necessitates $2,500,000 a year for 
interest payments. If earnings available 
for interest have averaged $12,000,000 a 
year for the past ten years, there could 
be no question about the second test 
having been successfully met. 

Stability involves to a large extent 
both the previous elements. If the prop- 
erty continues valuable, and promises to 
remain so, and there is every indication 
that earnings will show no diminution, 
the investor can feel that there is no un- 
certainty about the standing and worth 
of his bond. He has a stable investment, 
in other words, and certainly that is im- 
portant. This does not mean to imply 
that no bond will ever decline in price. 
Economic crises come along and the 
prices of all securities are affected by 
them; money rates change from time to 
time, and have their influence on the in- 
vestment markets; supply and demand 
show periodic variations, and the opera- 
tion of this basic law also has its influ- 
ence on all prices. The point is, how- 
ever, that a gilt-edged bond is intrinsi- 
cally sound, and that, while it may fluc- 
tuate in price to a certain extent, its 
value remains unimpaired. We saw a 
statement recently that one of the few 
benefits of the late war was the oppor- 
tunity afforded investors to buy Liberty 
Bonds at 82. There was a happening 
that illustrates our point. When Liberty 
Bonds sold at 82, no sane man thought 
the United States was going to pieces; 
the country intrinsically was as sound as 
ever, and the obligations of the Govern- 
ment were still investments of the highest 
grade. They were affected by conditions 
in the bond market, but they never had 
any speculative characteristics, and their 
low price was not a warning, but an op- 
portunity. There is a difference between 
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What 


Present Conditions 
Mean to the 


Investor 


We have just published a book, 
“Lighting the Way to Wealth,” point - 
ing out a development of recent years 
which makes a new opportunity for in- 
vestors. 

The tremendous growth of the Elec- 
tric Light and Power industry, which 
is now one-third larger than the iron 
and steel business, creates a constantly 
increasing demand for your capital, 
with an attractive yield. 

The nature of the business is an 
added safeguard to your investment. 
It is a cash business—no credit losses. 
13,356,000 customers buy electric cur- 
rent. Electric Light and Power Com- 
panies are least affected by business 
depression, have no inventory losses, 
and steady earnings are assured by 
regulatory legislation. 

The new booklet, “‘Lighting the Way 
to Wealth,” analyzes the investment 
situation, and points out the oppor- 
tunity created by conditions in the 
Electric Light and Power industry. 
Ask for it now. Tear out our name and 
address as a reminder. 


R. E. WILSEY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


886 76 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 





























Invest Your Money 
in 17 States 





over 840 cities and towns of 

the Nation, vital daily serv- 

ices are supplied by operated 
public utility companies of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
Gross business of this organiza- 
tion has increased 224% in the 

last ten years. 

We recommend as a sound in- 

vestment the Company’s new 

7% Prior Preference Stock 

Cumulative Par Value $100 
Yielding 712% 


Copy of certified annual report and illus- 
trated booklet DR 248 free on request. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co, 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14StateSt. 
































ARE YOU AN INVESTOR ? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers 
to solve intelligently their particular investment 
problems. Perhaps you are contemplating a shifting 
of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 
invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in which you 
may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar 
per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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) plain why. 
| Steel Corporation issued $304,000,000 of 


June 11, 1924 


a bond declining in price because of out- 
side conditions and one which goes down 


* because something has happened to im- 


pair the value of the property securing it 
or because earnings have been adversely 
affected. 

To get down to cases, it can do no 
harm to mention a bond which every one 
knows is gilt-edged and to give a few 
jacts and figures which will help to ex- 
In 1901 the United States 


fifty-year first-mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, due April 1, 1951. These bonds 
were issued in six series, A to F; series 
A for $54,000,000, and each of the other 
series for $50,000,000. A sinking fund 
of $3,040,000 a year was provided for 
the purchase or redemption of the bonds, 
it being stipulated that they could be 
bought in the open market for not more 
than $1,150 a $1,000 bond, and if un- 
obtainable at that price bonds could be 
drawn for redemption from three of the 
six series and the owners of those called 
be paid $1,150 a bond. All bonds pur- 
chased or called are held alive in the 
sinking fund, and the interest on them 
added to the regular annual payments 
and used for the purchase or redemption 
of.other outstanding bonds. In 1923 
there was $7,233,000 available for this 
purpose, and at the present time $100,- 
371,000 of these bonds are held by the 
trustee in the sinking fund, leaving 
$203,629,000 of the original issue still 
outstanding. We leave it to the mathe- 
maticians to figure how long it will be 
before the whole issue has been obtained 
for the sinking fund. In 1923 the price 
of these bonds ranged from a low of 
10334 to a high of 105, but in some 
years the price has been above 115 
Naturally, the lower the price, the fur- 
ther the available funds will go and the 
more bonds it is possible to obtain. 
These bonds are a direct obligation of 
the United States Steel Corporation and 
are secured by a first mortgage on all of 
its properties, stocks, securities, etc., now 
owned or hereafter acquired. Can any 
one doubt that this security is worth 
many times the face value of the bonds? 
In 1923 funds available for bond in- 
terest amounted to over $100,000,000. 
one-half the par value of the first-mort- 
gage bonds outstanding. There is an 
issue of second-mortgage bonds outstand- 
ing to the amount of $167,725,000, and 
interest on this. second-mortgage issue— 
after. payment of interest on the first- 
mortgage bonds, of course—was earned 
last year 6.78 times over; for the past 
six years interest has been earned on an 
average of over five times. Cari any one 
doubt that interest on the first-mortgage 
bonds, the Steel Corporation’s _first- 


mortgage obligation, is assured? The 
fact that the directors felt justified in 
declaring an extra dividend on the com- 
mon shares last week is an indication of 
a healthy situation as regards earnings 
and another proof of how well covered 
the bond interest is. In other words, 
these bonds meet the two tests of asset 
value and earning power, and pass them 
both with flying colors. 

Steel is perhaps the business which 
best reflects the general condition of in- 
dustry throughout the country. Steel is 
a basic industry, and steel products are 
more necessary to more businesses prob- 
ably than any other commodity. 
Whether business is considered “good” 
or “bad,” the fact remains that there is 
always a tremendous lot of it being done 
and steel is essential to it. These facts 
indicate that the business of the United 
States Steel Corporation is a stable one, 
and thus the third test of a gilt-edged 
investment is met. 

Here, then, is an example of a bond 
which Moody rates AAA and which 
every one will agree is gilt-edged. It has 
no elements of speculation, and it goes 
without saying that any bond deemed 
speculative in even the slightest degree 
cannot be given this classification. The 
selling price of gilt-edged bonds and, as 
a result, their yield, are, determined more 
than anything else by the price of money. 
A bond is evidence of a credit the bond- 
holder has established with the issuing 
company; money is credit which the 
owner has with his bank or with the 
government. Money is worth what it is 
because the credit is good; a gilt-edged 
bond is evidence of good credit also, and 
in a sense it is more or less the same 


thing as money. When money is plenti- 


ful, it is cheap, and credit can be ob- 
tained at a low rate of interest; a plenti- 
ful supply of money increases the 
demand for investments, prices advance, 
and yields come down. With money 
scarce securities are turned into cash, the 
supply tends to exceed the demand, 
prices fall, and yields go up. This ap- 
plies to gilt-edged investments more truly 
than to speculative, which are subject 
always to influences which have no effect 
whatsoever on those intrinsically sound. 

The yield on gilt-edged bonds is less 
than on those rated in a lower class. The 
purchaser should bear this fact in mind 
always, and, if he desires a higher yield 
than such bonds afford, face thé facts 
squarely and act with his eyes open. 


People who say they want absolutely safe’ 
investments, but specify that they must 


return a yield which is higher than that 
affordedby such securities, are, on the 
face of things, demanding an ‘impossi- 
bility. * ie. 
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How John Davis 
accumulated 
a fortune 


N° one dreamed that John Davis was 
actually a wealthy man until he an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from busi- 
ness. At forty-five he had accumulated a 
fortune. Nowhe and his family can live off the 
income from his investments and enjoy life. 


You Can Do What John Davis Did 


John Davis probably made less money 
than you—but he lived wel] within his in- 
come and invested wisely and systematically 
in first mortgage bonds, which afforded him 
complete safety and the best interest rate. 
Year after year he saw his fortune grow— 
slowly at first, and then with amazing rapid- 
ity as the multiplying power of 7% began 
to work for him. Today he is reaping the 
rewards of his thrift. ' 


Are you going to work all your life? Do 
you dream of the day when you will never 
have to worry about money matters again-— 
when you too will be financially independ- 
ent? You can do exactly as John Davis 
did. The rapidity with which your dollars 
will increase at 7% interest will surprise you. 

Mail the coupon to-day for full information about 
7% Adair Protected Bonds issued by the South’s 
Oldest Mortgage Investment House with a record 
of 58 years’ experience in creating first mortgage 
investments without loss of a dollar to any investor. 
These first mortgage bonds offer the surest, quickest 
way to wealth and happiness. You may forget it 
if you put it off—mail the coupon to-day! 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100 


r Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds. 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., 
Dept. Y-2, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 





Est. 1865 


booklet ** How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds.” 


Name. 





Address 


‘ en 
IF YOU ARE 


( ~ 
AN INVESTOR 


Send for pamphlet, ‘‘ Cultivated Farm Lands 
the Safest Security for Loans,’’ by Mr. E. D. - 
Chassell, Sec’y Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. Also ask for curient list ‘‘S *’ of offerings. 


7% 64% 6% i 


American agriculture is operated on about 15% of 
borrow ed capital—a very low proportion of indebted- 
ness. Farm land has always been considered the best | 
security for money. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 


‘ 
Established 1883 : 
REAL ESTATE FIRST MORTGAGES 


GRAND FORKS NORTH —" 
nN AG BRAINS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
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Sa 


REAL ESTATE 


SUMMER AND WINTER RESORTs ( 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
SANITARIUMS, Ete. 





60c a line; 
> column width 1% inches; 
single column only 


All Want advertisements 10c per word 
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SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
maguificent swift Saloou Steamer “ Co- 
lumbia,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
lyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isie of Lona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and ing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil 
passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene*of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ‘ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours ave‘not m your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 
DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 














HOTEL 


CLENDENING 


202 West 103rd Street 
15 Minutes Express to Times Square 
Via B’way Subway, Station 200 ft. from Hotel 
Convenient to All Surface Liues. 
Room and Bath at $3 per day up. 
Single rooms at $1.50 per day up. 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $4 up. 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath $6 up. 
tWeekly Rates on American Plan. 
Restaurant Table d’H6te & A la Carte. 
Write for Booklet O and Map of New York. 


Belgrade Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 

of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 

ting, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 

Other information and booklet on request. 
FRANCIS D. THWING. 








Newagen Inn 
and Cottages 


On the Maine Coast 
VACATION’S GEM 


Beautiful Newagen at outer tip 
of Island, Extending Five Miles 
Straight out in Ocean, Where Sea, 
Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
(Only ones on New England Coast) 

Boating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and 
: Tennis. Motoring, large garage. An ideal 
anchorage for boats and yachts in a cozy 

well-protected Harbor. Air cool an 
bracing. No hay fever. Bridge and State 
roads connect with Mainland. Modern 
Hotel, Annex and Cottages. The Inn 
Cuisine is excellent both as to quality 
and service. Matchless beauty spots 
abound along the mile and a half of rocky 
cove-studded shore, which is a part of the 
hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
near. Ideal place for a family to spend 
the summer. Inn opens June 15th. Write 
for illustrated booklet giving full details. 


NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES : Newagen, Maine 
Until June 10th address 








JOSHUA L. BROOKS, Pres. 
140 Wilbraham Ave. Springfield, Mass. 
——_— 








HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come whiie the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


HURRICANE LODGE ¢.324.es 


ao = ° IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
he Hurricane, Essex Co., W. Y. 





~<- Oo " . 

4 Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 

® tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 

is “£ verandas overlooking Keene 
e-~ = «CV ailey. Trout fishing. Cam 

=_— ing. Swimming pool. Golf 


links; mile course 9 yee greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, ali :mprovements. Se; 

arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
10 to Oct.1. For further information address 


K. Belknap, Mer., Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane,EssexCo.,N.Y, 


E Special trip, 60 days, $650. 
Europe Passport, visas, steamer chairs 
included; no extras. Sailing Cunard Line 
June 21 Saxonia. College men only. 
July 2 Mauretania for students, teachers, and 
ministers visiting England, Scotland, 








We8F H] June 21, 1924—Rome to Eng- 
HILE( lish Lakes . $925 


June 30, 1925—Europe via the 
Mediterranean . 19 


Oct. 1925, to April, 1926, 
Around the World, $3,100 
Write to 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 28th. Private baths. Descriptive book- 
let. 20th season. 


cean Park Hotel, Ocean Park, Old Orchard 
Beach. Surf bathing, boating, fishing, mo- 
toring, tennis, golf. Best food and beds. W hole- 
some environment. Booklet. F. H. Thurston. 




















France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium. First class 
conductor. BA BCOCK’S TOURS, 136 
Prospect Street, East Orange, N.J. 
Your own 

itinerary 
or our con- 


ducted tours. Spring and summer tours at 
reasonable rates. Private auto touring. 
ARK’S TOURS 


Times Building, New York 


TRAPPER LODGE 


ranch (16-1 brand), horseback trails, fishing, 
shooting, detached sleeping lodges. Our gar- 
den supplies our table. Complete mountain- 
top camp in summer. For reservations write 
W. H. WYMAN & SON, Shell, Wyo. 


The Beeches Paris Hill, Me. A Health 


Resort for delicate, nervous, 
or convalescent persons seeking rest and 
recuperation in the invigorating climate of 
Maine. Open June to November, 900 ft. eleva- 
tion. Resident physician. Send for booklet. 





Wyoming. 
A real stock 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings ; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
le flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 








a 
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Registrations are now being 
received for: 


TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Italy 


with 
Dr. Powers & Dr. ALLEN 
Sailing Jan. 5, 17 and Feb. 25, 


1925 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











_—wowowowwowwowwweuwvwvvee 


GATES TOURS to EUROPE 


30 to 80 aoe. $425 and up. Sailings froin 
May to September. These Tours are 
planned by skilled experts with over 
thirty years of successful experience, 
Write for booklet H-21. , 
GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“ World Travel at Moderate Cost” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York. London, Paris, Rome 

















IDYLEASE INN 





Weekapaug Inn 
and Cottages 


Five miles east of Watch Hill, swept 

by ocean breezes. Exclusive house, famed 

for comfort and high-class cooking. Fiue, 

clean beach and safe surf — directly in 
le: 


front; beautiful inlet three miles long for 

sailing, rowing, canoeing. Private stalls for 

motors. Tennis courts. Two golf courses 

near by. New London, Mystic Woods, Narra- 

gansett, Newport, within short motoring 

reach. Open this year June 25. Booklet. 
F. C. BUFFUM, Weekapaug, R. I. 








A Good Old-fashioned 
AROUND-THE-WORLD 


TOUR 


Personally Conducted 
Limited Membership 
Sails Westward October 11, 1924 


Get in early 


ink lours 


y >. 
eee «= Mean More 





“TEMPL 


Make Travel} 
443-A Park Square Bldg. 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
or interested in a cruise? Would you 
appreciate the advice of experienced 
traveler, representing impartially all 
companies? Write Dr. H. W. 
DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 


Boston 














Newfoundland New Jersey 

Among the hills of Northern New Jersey. 
One thousand feet elevation. Bracing, dust- 
less air. For the physicall fatigued and 
convalescent patient. Devoid of institutional 
atmosphere and with the comfort and delight- 
ful informality of a large country home. Two 
resident physicians. Cuisine abundant and 
unexcelled. Southern chefs. No tuberculous 


or objectionable cases. Booklet on application. 


Europe and Mediterranean ax 





June 17, to Naples, high class, 88 days, $1,290. 
June 21, 79 days, $930. Both include Naples 
to Edinburgh with Africa (Tunis, Carthage), 
Vienna, Berlin. Shorter tours June 28, July 5. 
Send for illustrated ved book with map. 


Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baltimore, Md. 


YORK CAMPS} 43,5, 0h0" 
t JJ.LEwiSYORK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open tires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


: Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Valley, 
N. Y. “ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.’ 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 


fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to sae r week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUC Bree. 











Tze Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ing Sports,salling,bething fishing,golf,tennis, 
motoring. Address The loyd, ellport, L. 1. 


VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N.Y. 





Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. 





THE WAWENOCK 


PORT CLYDE, MAINE 





Send for booklet. W. M. HARRIS, Prop. 


In Cleveland -its The 
HOLLENDEN Hotel 


Most Convenient Location 
Highest Class Service 
Not Expensive 











**In the White Mountains ” 


HOTEL CES 


Whitefield, N. H. Open during summer 
season. A nice place for nice people. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. L. Crockett, Ownership-Management 
Booklet and Rates on application. 


Blue Mountain House 


One of finest;situations in Adirondacks. Alti- 
tude 2,055 ft., overlooking beautiful lakes. Qut- 
door sports. All conveniences. Excellent table. 
M. T. MERWIN, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 








Magnetawan Country, 
Rockwynn Ontario Highlands 

Affords all natural and home essentials for 
your holiday. Folder on request. 143 Delaware 
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Ave., Toronto, Ont. R. N. SHORTILL, Prop. 
Before 


THE LAKES I D arranging 


your outing, write for our_ booklet on board 
and furnished cottages. . W. BUCKELL, 
Hulett’s Landing, Lake George, N. Y. 
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Hotels and Resorts 





Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


‘admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
je heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
net. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
qwfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
wite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

rhe management makes every effort to have 
yests regard this hotel as a real Lome while 
u New York. 

Me hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 

auriace lines going to all parts of the 

ity as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line. 

rmuing the whole length of the world’s most 
amous thoroughfare. 

GEORGE A.LEONARD, Manager. 


“BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 

about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 

self. Boating bathing, fishing. tennis, horse- 

pack riding, mountain climbing. Nights 

around the camp-ftire. Private cabins. Address 

H.C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


WESLEY HOUSE 


OAK BLUFFS MASS. 
; Island Martha’s Vineyard 

p30 minutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island 
breezes. Sailing, fishing, tennis, 18-hole golf. 
Good roads. Warm, safe bathing. ear 
variety amusements ; dancing, movies. Write 
for booklet. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY. 


THE FIRS 


Deer Isle (Sunset P. O.), Maine 
“An all-summer home for particular people.” 


Available for July or for the season— __ 
One log bungalow, large living-room with 
open fire, bath with running hot and cold 
water, four bedrooms, porches. Meals at cen- 
tralinn. 8. B. KNO TON, Haverford, Pa. 


Shattuck Inn J4£F RE* 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The 
best at moderate cost. 100 airy rooms, 50 with 
bath, 30 open fireplaces. Electricity, elevator, 
library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. Open 
allyear. Aresort. E. C. SHATTUCK. 
Raquette 


SUNSET CAMP cicen’y. 


Cottages, bungalows, and tents. Modern im- 

‘provements, Come where you do not have to 

ress for dinner and enjoy real camp life. 

Write for booklet, rates, and references. 
R. BENNETT, Prop. 


ORIENT PT. INN 


Quiet, refined, homelike. Incomparable 
hkeation, country and seashore. Water sports, 
tamis. Fresh vegetables, fish, and lobsters. 
References. Booklet. : 

E. J. MCDONNELL, Orient, L. 1., N. Y. 


Hotel Judson 5 Washington Sa.» 


























Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 

running through to 

Gist St... New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. .en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refi t combined with moderate 
rates. Single room, per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms. $3.50 to $4.50. Suite, 
$5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms, 








$8 to $10. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


LAKE SUNAPEE 


A family hotel with resultant good 
i and“service. Bathing, boating, 
fishing, tenhis courts and orchestra. 
Fine: drives and walks. Located on 
the Ideal Tour. For booklet, write 


D.C.ST: ° : 
120 ‘Tremont St Lakeside House 
New London,N.H. 


Boston. After 
CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


June 20 write 
TIMAGAMI Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp in 
the heart of four million acres virgin for- 
est—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bath- 
ing, Tramping. Que night from Toronto. 
Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
Address Miss B. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


CAPE COD piv 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


. Stratford fall 
7 Main Ave., OCEAN GROVE, N.J. 
Ideal location at the beach. Table a feature. 
Rooms well furnished ; a comfortable home 
for the summer. American and Europes 
plan. Phone 2119-R. Cc. O. HOCKEY. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open ali 
the year. An ideal place for your summer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for book- 
let. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


Prospect House and Cottages 


Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 
In the Green Mountains. Every scenic and 
recreational advantage including | ‘olf. Book- 
let. QUINLAN & HART, Props. 


Adirondack Mts.—Tamarack Inn 


KeeneValley, N.Y. Home cooking, vege- 
tables from our own garden. Milk and cream 
from certified herd. 18 large, airy rooms. 
Bathing, dancing, mountain climbing, Picnics, 
movies. Terms $18 up. GEO. R. BLE. 



































Residential hotel of highest type, i 

the facilities of hotel lite with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Kuropean plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





Fenton House with Cottages 


Adirondacks, altitude1,571 ft.,noted place 
for rest and health. Home dairy home grown 
yee. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


DELMONTE RANCH 


In the Rockies, sunny days and cool nights ; 
trout streams, forest trails, pack trips, saddle 
horses, home garden and dairy. __ ; 

Address W. W. HAWK, Questa, New Mexico. 


CHESTER, VI.—“THE MAPLES” 


Delightful summer home. Cheerful, large, 
airy rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; 
broad piazza,croquet, fine roads.'l'erms reason- 
able. Rets. exchanged. The MissEs SARGEANT. 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


SWIFT RIVER INN 
Passaconaway, N. H. White Mts. 
Open June 20 
Address LOUISE B. CRAIG, Conway, N. H. 
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THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15-Sept. 15. Illustrated folder. — 
M.F. Hazell, 106 Morningside Dr., N. Y. City. 








COLONIAL and COTTAGES 


Kitchawan on Croton Lake, N. Y._ 65 mins. 
commuting from Mt. Kisco. Private golf 
links, tennis. High elevation, large porches 
overlooking Lakes. Booklet on request. 











THE HOTEL 
ALCADEL 
iN THE ADIRONDACKS 


HURRICANE 


Essex Co., WN. Y. 






37 Te Le 
= Ty ae 
4 mm 

Seventy-five rooms. all electric lighted. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. No 
more than two rooms to any public bath. 
Single and double private suites, luxuriously 
furnished. Free golf, tennis, croquet, etc. 
Fishing, motoring, outdoor sports. Excellent 
dairy and garden products. The most luxuri- 
ous and the most reasonable resort in the 
Adirondacks. Send for all floor plaus, book- 
lets and road maps. 

THE ALCADEL CORPORATION 

2 West 47th St., New York City 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,M***,) 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all rooms. Some private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen- 
eral use. Large, breezy, screened piazza. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Tennis. Croquet. Baby golf course. Ample 
rounds for the children. Cream, berries, 
ruit, fresh eggs, chicken. $15-$25 a week. 








BUO0000000000000000022201; 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
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fligh and Cool 
in the 
Berkshires 1B 


HOTEL ASPINWAL 


LENOX, MASS. 


Open June 20 to Oct. 15. Golf, Tennis, 
Saddle Riding, Orchestra, Dancing 

L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 
Winter Resort: Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


The AENGLESIDE 


. Beach Haven 


N. J. 

The Island Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts. Opens June 20th. 

R. F. ENGLE, Mer. 
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Real Estate 





CALIFORNIA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





COMING TO CALIFORNIA? 


For sale for $6,250, bungalow in good condi- 
tion, partly furnished. Living-room, 3 sleep- 
ing-rooms, kitchen aud dining nook, bath, 

arage, lots of flowers, some fruit, 5 blocks to 

. O., 3 block to car line, good district. 

J. 5. GIBSON, Box 381, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


MAINE 
Beautiful KEZAR LAKE, ME. 


For rent from August 1 for the rest of the 
geason. Attractive camp, 2 bedrooms, large 
ey oe oe open fireplace, large front, piazza 
and back porch. Most convenient kitchen. 
All thoroughly screened. t with ex- 
cellent overboard motor. Telephonein camp. 


Price $150. 
Apply Howard H. Carroll, W. Medford, Mass. 


PEMAQUID, ME. 


NEAR ORTLAND 
For Sale or To Let | 
The finest estate on the coast of Maine. 300 
acres. ‘The large Colonial home, furnished, and 
grounds, will be let separate from the farm if 
desired. Also an 8-room cottage with garage 
to let. Ocean view, fiue harbor and drives. 
W. G. Tibbetts, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 22.62% 


Modern 6-room 
cottage. Charming location on harbor front. 
Photos on request. E. M. Hill, Stoneham, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OR RENT— #450 for Season— 
Ideal new small bungalow fous adults. 
Best Bass Mass. 




















FOR SALE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Bungalow Camp, furnished, 10 acres on 
lake. Boathouse, fishing, bathing, ice, 
wood. Price $6,000. Details and photos on 
request. Box 22, Center Conway, N. H. 


NEW YORK 


For Sale, Unfurnished, or 
For Rent, Furnished 


“THE KNOLL” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON,. N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric lights, 
and steam heat. There are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 
afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 


H. W. CHADEAYNE 
44 Smith Street, © Newburgh, N. Y. 


dirondacks—The Crater Club 

“A Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N.Y. Fur 
nished cottages without housekeeping cares 
at moderate rentals ; meals at the Giub. hef- 
erences required. Circular on application. 
John B. Burnham, 233 Broadway, New York. 

















rt of Rocks, ine ocean 
view. City water. Electricity. Teleph Ad- 
dress W. B., “ Wee Cote,” Bass Rocks, Mass. 


CAPE Ocean Front Improved Bunga'ows 


3 to 8 rooms with bath; moderate 
COD rents. S.O.BALL, Truro, Mass. 








The Bird Village Inn “gride™ 
An academy town with a Bird Sanctuar- 


y. 
Elevation 1,000 feet. ith 


A comfortable inn wit! 

a home atmosphere. Same guests year after 

year. July and August. Send for booklet. 
J. F. CANN, Mgr. 


A DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where mealsare served. References required. 
For circular or information address JOHN B. 
BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 
Narragansett 


Bay, 
Jamestown Opp. ewport, R. Y 
Several nicely furnished cottages having all 
modern improvements. On the shore and 
overlooking the Bay. Put in perfect condition 
for occupancy. Booklets. Thorndyke Hotel. 


DRIFTWOOD 
Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. Beautifully located 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE. 











At MANOMET, PLYMOUTH, MASS. New fur- 
nished shore cottage to let or for sale. Broad 
piazzas,electric lig its, hot and cold;water.con- 
veniences, open fireplaces. Terms moderate. 
Wm. H. HAWLEY, Room 148, State House, Boston 


arblehead, Mass. For season, $800, 8- 
room house, utifully furnished, piazza, 
fireplaces, modern improvements. Wonder- 
ful ocean view. Mary I’. Boles, Marblehead. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. *éctiaze® 


Ocean front. Six rooms, fireplace, etc. KR. E. 
Farrier, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Attractive modern bungalow in the Berk- 
shires. Removed from main highway and 
steam cars. Large living-room with fireplace. 
Five bedrooms, two of which are sleeping- 
porches. Running water. Unexcelled view. 
Two acres of land. For full particulars ad- 

EUGENE H. W 


ress tUGE a yi 
P. O. Box 150, North Adams, Mass. 











“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 


For Sale or To Rent. 
Also Camp Sites For Sale. 
W. H. Otis, Keene Valley, N. Y. Phone 14F14. 


CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS 


. By Week or Month 
Furnished, 2 bedrooms, running water, toilet, 
$20 per week. A good center for touring. Jer- 
sey milk and cream. Ice. A. WARD, Jay, N. Y 


VERMONT 


LAE CHAMPLAIN, near Bur- 
lington, Vt. For Rent, attractive, 
well furnished 8room cottage, all improve- 
ments, sleeping-porch, garage. $300 July and 
August. Address Box 19, Springdale, Conn. 


Lake Champlain 
(Isle La Motte) 


Estate of 5 acres on lake and 147 acres farm 
land ; beautifully situated ; offered by execu- 
tors; residence, 14 rooms, partially furnished, 
3 baths, fireplaces, sun parlor, wide verandas ; 
club house, 3 bedrooms, toilet, billiard table, 
fireplace ; complete farm buildings ; 2 docks, 
fine roads. Price $40,000; terms. EDMUND 
SEYMOUR, Executor, 45 Wali St., New York 
City. ‘Telephone Hanover 6194. 




















RS. ARDEN POST oifers board 

or rental of housekeeping bungalows 

on large farm, foothills Pocono Mts., 2 miles 
from § troudsburg, Pa. Quiet, restful. 
Bathing, vegetables, milk and eggs on place. 





Adirondacks —Sunrise Lodge, Mt. 
Arab, N. Y. Restful home for nature lovers. 
Water and mt. sports. Until June 20 address 
E.D. Barnes, 108 Thoma Ave.,May wood, N. J. 





e 

4 Fireplaces 

Brick ovens, funny little closets, 
grand ocean view 

are features of white house for sale. $3,500. 
Summer cottages to let and for sale. 

HELEN THURSTON 

20 Pleasart St., Tel. 80, Rockport, Mass. 


Boarders Wanted — 


ETIRED, beautiful home amid 
rolling hills, three miles south 
of WEST CHESTER, PA.., in_his- 
toric *‘ Battle-of-the-Brandy wine” 
country. Spacious house, wide veranda. 
Wanted: a few ;aying guests. Mary W. 











Morris,“ l’ernbank,”’ West Chester, Pa. R.D.5. 





248 
Apartments 


ublet, July and August, beautifully fur- 
$ nished apartment eS) Liv- 
i bedrooms, bath, 





ing-room, dining-room, two | 
kitchen and porch. Electric lights and phone. 
28 minutes from Grand Central. References 
required. Phone for appointment or apply 
Van Santwood, 484 Hawthorne Ave.,\ onkers. 





N.Y. City. Attractive furnished apartment, 
June 1-Sept. 15, 56th St.,near Park Ave. South- 
ern exposure; liying-room, foyer bedroom, 
bath, kitchenette, automatic elevator. $115 
per month. Phone before’l0 a.m. for appoint- 
ment. Stobo, Cathedral 3280. 2,341, Outlook. 


O LET, furnished, JAMAICA, 

modern 3-room apartment, 

near park and transit lines. Phone after 
4P.M., Jamaica 7155 J. 2,337, Outlook. 











Country Board 
Wie in oldtashionea, WE RMONT 


wish to take boarders. 
Farmhouse “4iiaress 1,919, Outlook. 


The Outlook for June 11, 1924 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


HELP WANTED 





SUMMER guests wanted by lady having car 
aud living alone in village near Watertown, 
N.Y. Ladies preferred. 5,110, Outlook. 

BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS _ 


AUTHORS’ manuscripts carefully typed 
at home. Terms moderate. Particulars upon 
request. Reply 5,106, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 








Teachers and Governesses 

GOVERNESS or nursery governess quali- 
fied to teach kindergarten and primary work. 
two children living in Cuba. Expenses an 
moderate salary. 5,069, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS or mother’s assistant wanted 
who must be orderly, of good disposition, fon 
of out of doors, and with ability to handle a 
girl of eight aud a boy of seven. Although 
maids are kept, she will have to give some 
assistance in the house, such as washing chil- 
dren’s stockings and mending. Position is 





EMBOSSED STATIONERY. NEW-—IN- 
EXPENSIVE—DISTINCTIVE. Embossed 
by our plateless process on white, blue, light 
amber, or gray paper in gold, blue, green, 
black, or red. 200 single sheets (half embossed. 
half plain) and 100 envelopes, or 100 fold 
sheets and 100 envelopes, all embossed, $2. 
West of the Mississippi add 20c. Write for 
+ ee Lewis, 284 Second Ave., Troy, 


ay. . 

PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 single 
sheets, 100 envelopes, nicely printed on Ham- 
mermill bond, dark blue ink, postpaid $1.00. 
Beyond third zone add 10c. Frank B. Hicks, 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 





Qreomenne Lodge. On State Highway’ 
Boston to Montreal. River front, boating’ 
bathing, mountain hiking. Home cooking’ 
Postcard view. Mrs. C. R. FORD, Sharon, Vt" 





PERMANENT and WEEK-END 
GUESTS TAKEN AT 
Cannondale, 
Conn. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


your slightly used gowns, sports 
Let me sell clothes, and children’s clothing 
on commission. More satisfactory than to sell 
for cash. MAY A. SHANNON, Wakefield, R.1. 


Overlook Farm 

















| ee ry Law and Public Speaking. 
Lessons in class or individual. tures 
iven on Current History. Mrs. Cora Welles 
Trow, 350 West 55th St. Tel. Columbus 8244. 





Sport Dress of Heavy Crepe-de-Chine. Machine embroidery 
“in any desired color— White only. Featuring 
new raglan sleeve.Send forcircularandsample 
34-44. Price $25. Vera Studio, Elkins Park, Pa. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE—Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite G 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CHILD’S NURSE—Young Protestant wo- 
man to take care of baby girl two and a half 
years old, do light housework. Very pleasant 
surroundings on country estate near Phila- 
delphia. Box AA, Bethayres, Pa. 











per ddress P. O. Box 1,586, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


WANTED-—Teachers for history, English 
and mathematics for school in Southern 
winter resort. Give training, experience and 
salary desired in first letter. Reply 5,117, 
Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
NURSE, experienced, refined, desires en- 
gagement. Invalid adult or child. Highest 
testimonials. Willing to travel. 5,104, Outlook. 
Business Situations 
MOUNT Holyoke graduate, fourteen years’ 
experience in secretarial work, mostly educa- 
tional, desires position in Philadelphia as sec- 
retary about June 15. 5,101, Outlook. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
HOUSEMOTHER, school in or near New 
York. September. Address 5,061, Outlook. 
MATRON — Housemother, refined, experi- 


enced, desires responsible position. 5,100, 
Outlook. 
WANTED, by private school French 


teacher, position as companion, chaperon, or 
hostess in private family. Experienced trav- 
eler. References exchanged. 5,109, Outlook. 

SUPERVISING housekeeper, New Eng- 
land woman, middle-aged, long experience in 
all household duties. Willing to make herself 
generally useful. Excellent references. 5,112, 

utlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN would assist in home 
duties like one ot family. Modest salary. 
References. 5,116, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


COLLEGE junior wants summer work as 
tutor or athletic director or both. Best ref- 
erences given. 4,998, Outlook. 
WANTED—Position as governess to a deaf 
child or adult. Graduate, expert lip reader. 


SITUATIONS WANT. > 
Teachers and Governesses 


AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLAR, } 
returned from three years of study | 
travel abroad and who is at present a 
structor in an American college, will s¢ 
tutor or tutor-companion during ¢ 
summer or part of it ; available after J 
Address 5,084, Outlook. 


PRINCIPAL wishes to recommend 
experienced teacher of French. Fren 
man, with successful experience in on, 
best schools of this country. 5,089, Outi 


FRENCH girl, college student, wants 14 
tion through thesummer as tutor for ciild 
from eight to fourteen years of age. Add 
} + ne Carette, Western College, Oxf 

110. 


AMERICAN woman, teacher, lover of ¢ 
dren, thorough experience all ages, deg 
summer position, tutor, companion, or ¢ 
backward or subnormal child. Shore, c 
try, or travel. Athletic, drive any car. ff 
erences. 5,107, Outlook. 

WORK in summer camp desired by Ii} 
school teacher _——. Small compensat 
expected. Address 5,108, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED young teacher wis 
position as governess or charge of mother! 
children, ill travel. 5,111, Outlook. 


WANTED, by. experienced _riding coun 
lor, position in\girls’ camp. Best referend 
5,113, Outlook. 

MARRIED couple, elementary high sch 
best of references. 5,115, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS | 





TO young women desiring training in 
care of obstetrical patients a six mont 
nurses’ aid course is offered _by the Lying: 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Ai 
are provided with maintenance and giver 
monthly allowance of $10. For further = 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


SHOPPING by New York expert wi 
will send things, services free. Referencé 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


“LONG LIFE,” 2d edition. Scientific, si 
ple, sensible method of living without 
oe, colds or rheumatism, which lead 
“* the increased death rate after 40.”” Be mast 
not victim of your habit of life. State phy 
cal difficulties. Correspondence and book, § 








Mf aatia Tapestry Rugs to match 


panish. 


signed and hand woven by THe DAVENPORTS, 
pected. 


New Hope, Pa. Visit our looms or write. 





WANTED — nurse, companion. 

your chintzes. Bags, runners. De- = —_ with practical knowledge of 
ate age, training and salary ex- 

5,114, Outlook. of 


An under- | 5,088, Outlook. 


board. Country. Lad 
lish. 5,103, Outlook. 





FRENCH lessons exchanged for room- 
y teacher speaking Eng- 


“Long Life,” 104 Bristol St., New Haven,Con 

UNUSUALLY fine home in New Englag 
village offered for little girl, $20 week 
5,102, Outlook. 








A TUNA, when hooked, will often 

break the line by wearing it out. 
Then, with a big hook in his throat or 
mouth, and dragging leader or line, he 
will not live long, and the sharks get him. 
So says Zane Grey, the well-known au- 
thor, in an article in “Outdoor America.” 
He advocates the use of heavy tackle in 
fishing for tuna—heavier than <lub rules 
allow. For swordfishing he recommends 
still heavier tackle. “I had made for 
me,” he says, “the famous Coxe reel, 
much larger than the 90, and it cost 
fifteen hundred dollars. I had special 
lines made, 39 thread, 400 yards long. 
As a reward we had the greatest fishing 
experience of our lives—and one never 
equaled by any other anglers. We 
caught forty tuna, most of which were 
over one hundred pounds.” Dr. Grey 
and his companion also caught four great 
swordfish, weighing respectively 262, 
298, 360, 324 pounds. “Upwards of 
10,000 visitors went out on the dock to 
look at the 324-pound fish, a most beau- 
tiful specimen.” 

A variation of the radio loud-speaker 
is described in an English paper as hav- 
ing been adopted for the detection of 
impurities in water. One application of 


By the Way 


it is as follows: “An amateur photog- 
rapher, wishing to ascertain whether his 
negatives have been properly washed, 
can connect a dish of water with this 
special loud-speaker, and it will yell un- 
cannily if he puts into the dish a plate 
whose film contains the least remaining 
trace of hyposulphite of soda.” 

In an article on wills, in the “Ameri- 
can Magazine,” by a well-known New 
York City lawyer, the following will 
made by a Pittsburgh man is quoted: 

All my earthly goods in store 

To my dear wife I leave for ever more. 

I freely give to her, so now I fix 

This as my will, and she the executrix. 
“In spite of its unusual form,” the writer 
says, “this was a will which could be ad- 
mitted to probate.” 


From “Punch:” 

Disgusted Diner—“T’ve tasted consid- 
erably better steaks than this, waiter.” 

Waiter—“Not here, sir, you haven’t— 
not here.” 

“A Scot told me that he once crossed 
the Atlantic with a jovial fellow-country- 
man,” says Mr. C. K. Shorter, “who was 
somewhat deaf. His buoyant friend was 


at first universally popular on board, inf 
presently he was no less universally boy 
cotted, because he took the followin 
Scotch advantage of his deafness. What 
ever you said to him or whenever yo 
said it, he invariably took out his hn 
and made the one reply: ‘Well, iy 
rather early, but I don’t mind if I do.’’ 


From the “Rutgers Chanticleer:” 
Host—“What is your Alma Mate 
Mr. Nurich?” 
Guest—“TI never touch it, thanks, bu 
I'll take a cigar instead.” 





t 


Several readers, referring to the para 
graph in this column about the phras 
“loratin’ it ’round,” say that the tru 


>”) 


Southern locution is “noratin’. 





Th 
word “‘norate” is defined in the Stand 


Dictionary thus: 
Novrate, vf. [no’rat-ed; no’rat-ing].) 
[Southern U. S.] To rumor: spread! 
by _ report. [C.]—no-ra‘tion, 7. | 
[ Prov. Eng.] Rumor; speech. 





From the “Lehigh Burr:” 


She sat on the steps in the eventide, 
Enjoying the balmy air: | 
He came and asked, could he sit by 
her side?— 
And she gave him a vacant stair. ?” ; 
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The Mail Bag 


Dr. Butler and Prohibition 


I 
Li editorial (May 14) on “Dr. 
Butler and Prohibition” deserves to 
be ranked with Roosevelt’s famous 
Outlook editorial “Murder is Murder.” 
Law-sustaining citizens everywhere will 
thank you. [Rev.] W. L. ELLiott. 


The Avenue Methodist Church, 
Auburn, Nebraska. 


II 

M« I congratulate you on the gen- 
eral strength of The Outlook, and 

particularly on the editorial relative to 
Dr. Butler and his position on the 
Eighteenth Amendment? This is the 
clearest-cut analysis I have seen. 

H. M. ARMSTRONG. 

Commercial Bank, Stambaugh, Michigan. 


III 
S ie- morning I read the editorial on 
“Dr. Butler and Prohibition,” in 
the May 14 issue. 

The writer of the editorial cites the 
enforcement of the protective tariff and 
the traffic laws in comparison with the 
enforcement of the Volstead Law, when 
the cases are not at all analogous. 

We all agree that revenue must be 
raised, though we disagree as to how it 
should be raised, whether it be tariff for 
protection or for revenue only; but, 
pending adjustment, we agree on a tariff, 
and by common consent the law is 
obeyed by the great majority. 

Likewise, we are all agreed that the 
traffic laws are good, but they are not 
obeyed when they are unreasonable or 
too stringent. “Twelve miles per hour 
in the business district and eight miles 
at crossings” isn’t permitted even by the 
traffic officers themselves. 

I voted for prohibition both times the 
question was up in Michigan, but I 
would not now vote for the continued en- 
forcement of the Volstead Law, for the 
present condition is worse than the first. 

People who never drank in the old 
days drink to-day and serve drinks in 
‘heir homes. If, because of your pro- 
nounced views, your business friends and 
acquaintances do not offer you a drink in 
their offices, you may not know that 
liquor is kept in most offices of business 
and professional men. 

I belong to an organization of the 
most representative business and profes- 
sional men in the community whose ac- 
tivities are directed towards community 
and individual betterments, and I believe 
I am safe in saying that ninety per cent 
of those four hundred men drink and 
many of them make their own, and this 
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You Men 


Owe to yourselves ~ 
these whiter teeth 


You know that whiter teeth are 
possible, for you see them every- 
where today. Millions attain them 
through a new method of teeth 
cleaning. Accept this test and in 
ten days note what it means to 
you. 

Film is unclean 

That viscous film you feel on 
teeth is what clouds them and de- 
stroys them. Under old-way brush- 
ing much of it clings and stays. It 
becomes discolored, forms dingy 
coats, hides the luster of the 
teeth. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Few escape those troubles 
when they clean teeth in 
the old ways. 

Dental science has now 








Protect the 
Enamel 
Pepsodent dis- 
integrates 
film, then re- 


moves it with 
an agent far 


use a film com- 


contains harsh 
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proved these methods effective. So 
a new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 

Careful people of some 50 nations 
now employ it daily, largely through 
dental advice. 


The unique results 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, also its 
starch digestant. Thus those great 
natural tooth protecting factors 
gain much added power. These 
combined results bring to 
users a new dental era. 

Send the coupon for a 
test. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

You will always be glad 
that you made this test. 


the 


than 
Never 
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found two ways to fight 
that film. One disinte jee 
grates the film, one re- enamel. 
moves it without harmful batant 
scouring. 

Able authorities have 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW | 


grit. 





Cut out coupon now. 
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10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 84, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to a family 








applies to the church-goers of that or- 
ganization too. 

The great majority is in favor of the 
enforcement of the narcotic laws, but, 
aside from the fanatical prohibitionist, it 
is the bootleggers and lawless element 
that favor the enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Law. That same great majority 
would favor Government regulation of 
the liquor law. 

If people will drink, isn’t it better that 
they have safe liquor than the hootch 
that is being sold? More deaths have 
been caused from poison liquor than di- 
rectly from drink under the old system. 

Good liquor and narcotics are not in 
the same class. Narcotics cannot be 
properly used except for medicinal uses. 

If you can say I cannot take a drink 
because you think it isn’t good for me, 


you can also say I must go to church 
because you think it is good for me, and 
I will tell you, “I will be damned if I 
do,” to which you will probably reply, 
“You will be damned if you don’t,” and 
that’s that. 

The editorial writer’s point seems to be 
that the Volstead Act, being a law, must 
be enforced. We have thousands of laws 
that are not enforced, though never re- 
pealed. 

Law can be enforced only by common 
consent. Butler is right, for even old-time 
rabid prohibitionists will take a drink 
surreptitiously now, and if you want a 
safe bootlegger, buy from a prohibition 
enforcement officer. Laugh that off. 

Always and still a very moderate 
drinker, Cart F. CLARKE. 

Detroit, Michigan. 





